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NEWS OF 


OR the first time this year the general prospect of quick and 
adequate Marshall aid to Europe has begun to improve. The 
temporary swing of the pendulum in favour of the isolationist remnant 
has been reversed by the successful passage of the Bill through the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and once again the highest 
praise is due to the steady skill and enlightenment of the Republican 
Senator Vandenberg.- The attempts to reduce the appropriation, gener- 
ally led by Senator Taft, have been neatly side-stepped, first by the 
inexpensive concession that $5,300 million should be granted for the 
twelve months commencing April 1st instead of $6,800 million for 
fifteen months, and secord by the earmarking of $3,000 million from 
the revenue surplus of the present financial year for use in aid of 
Europe in the’ new American financial year, which begins on July 1st. 
These financial conjuring tricks have satisfied the supporters of the 
European Recovery Programme without offending its opponents, 
whose opposition is in any case a rearguard action. Of more 
immediate importance to Evropean governments is the fairly clear 
invitation to proceed to a “rther stage of economic co-operation 
which is contained in the preamble to the Bill as it leaves the Foreign 
Relations Committee for the floor of the Senate. This clears the way 
for a new meeting of the sixteen nations who stand to benefit under 
E.R.P. The presumption that they wiil want such a meeting has 
been strengthened by the appointment to the Washington Embassy 
of Sir Oliver Franks, who has always been the main driving force of 
these meetings, and by the fact that the tour of an Anglo-French 
mission round the sixteen capitals is now ending in Stockholm 
without any sign of serious opposition to a new conference. Both 
ne State Department and the countries of Western Europe will be 
ell advised to take full advantage of the present favourable situa- 
tion. As the presidential election approaches the swings of the 
pendulum are certain to grow shorter and shorter until they come 
down to that final hurried ticking in which foreign affairs are for- 
gotten and American domestic politics are everything. 


Impotence in Palestine 

The United Nations Commission on Palestine this week came to 
the inevitable conclusion that, since partition is mot an “agreed 
solution,” force will be necessary to carry it through. It has there- 
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fore appealed to the Security Council for an “adequate non- 
Palestinian force” to be provided, both to assist the law-abiding 
sections of the Arab and Jewish communities in preserving peace 
and to put into effect the resolution of the General Assembly. No 
more than three months remain until the termination of the mandate, 
and British troops are already thinning out. After May 15th they 
will be responsible for the protection only of their own rear-parties. 
Is there any serious possibility that within the next three months (an 
outside limit) the Security Council will be able to agree on the 
composition of an adequate international force, mobilise it, and 
despatch it to Palestine? And if it does not, what alternative to chaos 
is there other than to postpone the departure of British troops? But 
the British Government is unlikely to consider this alternative, since 
its only interest, once the decision to end the mandate was taken, has 
been to clear out of Palestine as quickly as possible. One slight . 
constructive beginning might be made by hastening the plans, already 
agreed on at Lake Success, for international control in the Jerusalem 
enclave. This could be made a means for preserving at least a cadre 
of the existing police and administrative services intact, though it 
would be at best a small foundation on which to recreate order for 
the rest of Palestine. What cannot now be escaped is the recognition 
that if partition is to be persisted in as a policy for Palestine, the 
United Nations must use force. The unpleasant implications of this 
fact must, in particular, be faced by the United States, without whose 
sponsorship partition would not have been adopted by the Assembly. 
Mr. Marshall’s recent remarks on Palestine have been reticent, but 
the Palestine Commission shows that the time for reticence is past. 
The question of an international force ought manifestly to have 
been faced long ago. The fact that it has not been leaves the situation 
in Palestine profoundly disturbing. 


Germany and the Powers 


With the setting up of a central bank at Frankfurt all the main 
institutions under the new Charter for the British-American Zone 
have been provided for, and for the time being the matter must be 
left with the Germans for the details of application to be agreed 
upon, or, as seems more likely at the moment, to be disagreed upon. 
So far the German politicians have shown great facility for party 
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intrigue, a willingness to voice complaints which are often based on 
rumour or worse, and a strong tendency to invent a fundamental 
conflict between what are called the centralist and the federalist 
schools, All that can be said in excuse is that the Western Powers 
do not seem very likely to hand unrestricted power to the Germans 
for some time. When the tripartite talks begin in London on 
Monday everything will be in the melting-pot—the possibility of a 
fusion of the French with the other two zones, the possibility of 
associating the Benelux countries with the future development of 
Allied policy in West Germany, future occupation arrangements for 
the Rhine Provinces, a possible international régime for the Ruhr, 
and the limitation of warlike industries. In all these matters, as 
was to be expected sooner or later, the intimate French interest in 
Germany will bulk large. Nor have the Russians been inactive. In 
addition to the routine protest at the holding of tripartite talks, there 
has been news in the past week of the formation of an economic 
commission for Eastern Germany, and a conference of Slav coun- 
tries held in Prague to discuss German questions. A new phase is 
opening. Whether the Germans gain a new instalment of inde- 
pendence from it will depend first on the decisions of the Powers, 
second on the emergence in Germany of a genuine sense of responsi- 
bility, and not at all on the present miserable manoeuvres of the 
German politicians. 


Antarctic Troubles . 

The dispute in the Antarctic between Britain, Argentina and Chile 
must be taken seriously, though not as seriously as the congregation 
of warships in these waters might suggest. There are two separate 
questions which need clearing up: first, who owns what, and second, 
what the owners propose to do about their possessions. Disputes of 
ownership on the Antarctic continent have a long history ; the whole 
enormous area is still largely unexplored, even from the air, and it 
has been the custom for explorers to plant their country’s flag at 
some point on the coast and thereby claim a segment, from coast to 
Pole, for their Government. Claims inevitably overlap, and there is 
1 good deal to be said for arranging that the interested Governments 
should settle their differences now, once and for all. But the owner- 
ship of the Falkland Islands is another matter. Britain has never 
accepted the basis of the Argentine claim to the islands, which are, 
ifter all, British-governed, inhabited by British farmers, and bound 
by the closest ties of strategy and trade to Britain. Even if it was 
worth digging back into the remote past, when French, Dutch and 
Spanish sailors competed with the British for ownership of the 
islands, there would only emerge an ultimate date when the islands 
were discovered—by the British. However, if-Argentina has a legal 
case, it is presumably worth hearing in a court of law, and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague is the court which should 
hear it. The same applies to Chile’s claims in the South Shetlands 
and, for that matter, to the claims which Argentina and Chile have 
against each other. But if these two nations have any hesitations 
about the validity of their Antarctic claims, it is reasonable to ask 
that they should be less aggressive in stating them. If, as now seems 
possible, the present dispute is to be conducted along rational lines, 
it should be possible soon to reach the point where the nations 
can decide in what way the Antarctic can be of most use to the 
world as a whole. 


The University Vote 

The obduracy of the Government in the matter of the abolition of 
university constituencies is to be profoundly deplored. It cannot be 
said that the discussion of the question in the debate on the second 
reading of the Representation of the People Bill this week shed any 
fresh light on the subject, for in fact there was none to shed. A great 


deal of time was devoted to arguments as to how far the Govern-_ 


ment was justified in adopting just what it chose of the recommenda- 
tions of the Speaker’s Conference on Electoral Reform which sat in 
1944. When a similar conference sat in 1916 the Government of the 
day immediately implemented its findings, which provided not 
merely for the maintenance, but for the extension, of university repre- 
sentation. The Speaker’s Conference of 1944, composed of all 


parties, recommended without a dissentient vote that the existing 
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university representation should be retained. The ordinary man 
would suppose .that in such a case any Government to which it fell 
to deal with franchise changes would feel a moral obligation to 
accept at any rate those recommendations of the Conference from 
which there was no dissent. The Government, however, thinks 
otherwise and there is no doubt that the bulk of its back-benchers 
look on university representation as an undeserved privilege which 
defaces the rounded pattern of the one-man-one-vote principle. Ina 
party in which doctrine plays so large a part that is perhaps intelli- 
gible. It was unfortunate none the less that Monday’s and Tuesday’s 
discussions turned so largely on personalities rather than principles, 
and that the plain question whether the House of Commons would 
be a more effective body with or without university representatives 
was so generally ignored. The question will be more fully canvassed 
on the committee stage of the Bill, and the Opposition has given notice 
that if and when it returns to power it will reverse this week’s 
decision. Meanwhile the association of nearly three centuries and a 
half between the House of Commons and the higher learning of the 
country will be severed. It is hard to think that fortunate. 


After the Plebiscite 


The result of the plebiscite conducted by the British Medical 
Association on the National Health Service Act creates a situation 
that must be faced without delay. It was expected that there would 
be a majority against accepting service under the Act. The size of 
the majority is beyond all anticipation. The total poll, 82 per cent. 
of the number of doctors on the register, was heavy ; the arrange- 
ments for the general conduct of the plebiscite were open to no 
criticism, and its validity cannot be questioned, The salient fact is 
that out of 45,000 doctors voting (55,842 forms were issued) 4,735 
approve of the Act in its present form ; 4,084 are in favour of accept- 
ing service under it ; 4,494 decline to agree to refuse service under 
it. These include all classes of medical practitioners. The number 
of general practitioners assumed to be needed to make the Health 
Service work is at least 17,000. Obviously, therefore, the Act will 
be unworkable unless relations between the doctors and the Minister 
of Health change radically. On the doctors’ side the vital decisions 
are likely to be taken at a Representative Meeting to be held on 
March 17th. The situation cannot be allowed to stagnate till then. 
The question is how pourparlers are to be reopened, as reopened 
they must be. Whatever the merits and demerits of the antagonism 
between the B.M.A. and Mr. Bevan may be, of its existence there 
can be no question. That makes it difficult for either side to make 
a new approach. ‘mn such conditions the Prime Minister may 
reasonably be expected to take a hand, in conjunction with the 
Minister of Health, in the new negotiations which events make 
inevitable. Such intervention frequently takes place in serious 
industrial disputes; there is ne reason why it should not 
happen in a serious professional disoute. The Health Act is, after 
all, the responsibility of the whole ‘sovernment, not of a single 
Department. At present the prospect of bringing the Act into force 
in July is gravely imperilled. Reasonable compromise is not beyond 
attainment, and it must be attempted without delay. 


Change-over in Eire 

The end of the domination of the Fianna Fail party in Eire is 
more conclusive than the creation of. the coalition which now 
assumes Office. Mr. de Valera has not been a dictator; al] the 
forms of Parliamentary government have been faithfully observed ; 
but he has been an imperious leader and his party was never 
disposed to challenge his decisions. 
was of his own choosing, and he was credited with the determination 
to appeal to the country again if he did not come back with a 
working majority. The possibility that he might be denied the 
opportunity, as he has been, was not allowed for. But the political 
prospect must be’ regarded as obscure. The coalition now formed 
under Mr. Costello has no basis of cohesion except’ a common 
opposition to Fianna Fail, and it remains to be seen whether that 
is more effective than the opposition of its different elements to 
one another. The new Prime Minister himself is a man of ability 


The recent general election ¢ 
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and if he can evolve a national policy calculated to promote Eire’s 
economic welfare he may be able to direct the government longer 
than at first sight seems possible. Mr. MacBride’s new Clann na 
Poblachta party did worse at the polls than it had hoped, and its 
leader may be well content to consolidate the positions allotted to 
himself and one colleague in the Cabinet. How long the Labour 
Party, whose support is essential, will be content to coalesce with 
other sections standing much further to the Right is problematic. 
Eire is fortunate, in any case, in having no external problems to 
cause anxiety. There is no danger that relations with Great 
Britain will be less harmonious under the new régime than under 
the old. 


Coal Slipping 

The coal industry is not doing nearly well enough. The good 
performance at the end of 1947 was largely seasonal, and it has not 
been kept up. Average production in the first six weeks of 1948 has not 
been high enough to give any promise that the unambitious objective 
of 211,000,000 tons will be reached. The summer holiday season of 
low production is so long, and the difficulties of recruiting new men 
at an even higher rate than last year are so great, that at the present 
time a weekly production of at least the November rate of 4,250,000 
tons would be needed to ensure success. It is running well below that 
level. At the same time, it is revealed that absenteeism is rising 
again ; the experiment, decided upon after much waste of time, of 
working a Saturday shift in alternate weeks in some fields, is failing ; 
the Grimethorpe miners, after a mere token resistance by the manage- 
ment of the pit, have insisted on working the old stint of 21 feet in 
a new district which is now being opened, instead of the stint of 
24 feet which was recommended ; and the National Union of Mine- 
workers is preserving something like armed neutrality towards the 
Government’s proposals for a wage stop. This simply will not do. 
The accident of a mild winter is no excuse for any slackening off in 
the mines. The alarming figures of the balance of payments revealed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer last week are alone enough to 
show how great is the need for a rapidly rising level of coal pro- 
duction and exports. If the Saturday shift will not produce sufficient 
coal, then the Government’s original proposal (put forward con- 
fidently and after due enquiry) for an extra half-hour on the working 
day must be re-examined. And if the national effort is to be based on 
coal, as it must be,then there must be more evidence that the 
public is awake to the dangers of the present situation. 


Commonwealth Co-operation 


Proposals to strengthen the bonds of the Commonwealth may be 
sure of a generally sympathetic hearing, but that is about all they 
can be sure of. We are conscious that while the legal connection 
between Britain and the Dominions has become increasingly im- 
precise, it has remained tough enough to survive the impact of war. 
For this reason the suggestion made by Lord Bruce in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, that a supreme consultative body for the 
Commonwealth should be established, was received with a certain 
amount of reserve. Lord Bruce did not suggest the creation of 
any supra-national Commonwealth parliament or executive, for 
which there is certainly now no place ; but he did suggest that there 
should be a Consultative Council, which could meet at regular inter- 
vals, and which should have a permanent Secretariat to keep current 
problems under review while the Council was not in session, and be 
a centre for the exchange of information. Speakers in the debate 
rightly emphasised that mutual help within the Commonwealth had 
been as effective since 1945 as it was during the war, and the only 
difference of opinion shown was whether this was argument for 
leaving matters as they were or for trying to improve the machinery 
of co-operation. Lord Addison, for the Government, shied at the 
idea of a permanent Secretariat and argued that the machinery for 
Commonwealth consultation was being improved more rapidly than 
was realised. If this is indeed the case, the creation of a 
Council such as that suggested by Lord Bruce may be a less 
remote, and therefore a less suspect, stage of development than might 
be expected. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


XCEPT on rare occasions, the colour of Parliament today is 

confined to the spoken word. Monday, however, was one of 
the rare but pleasing exceptions. The colour was provided by the 
traditional pageantry of the presentation of a petition by the City of 
London. It is true that this was also a sad occasion, as the prayer 
of the petition was directed against the extinction of the ancient, 
independent representation of the City: but if it was the City’s 
swan-song, it was worthy of a long Parliamentary history. By a 
pleasing coincidence, the duty of presenting the petition, in the 
scarlet splendour of a Sheriff’s robes, fell to an old Parliamentary 
hand, Sir Leslie Boyce, former M.P. for Gloucester. With him and 
the junior Sheriff was another familiar figure at Westminster, 
Sir Leslie Bowker, the City Remembrancer, who for this occasion 
deserted his usual seat under the Gallery to take his place, be-wigged 
and be-breeched, at the Bar between the two Sheriffs. 

. - * * 


The actual ceremony of presentation went off without hitch, but 
not in strict accordance with custom. Parliamentary etiquette 
enjoins silence during the presentation of a petition, but the read- 
ing of the salient points of this petition, at Mr. Assheton’s request, 
was greeted by cheers from the Government or Opposition Benches 
according to the content. The loudest cheer came from the Opposi- 
tion at the reference to the breach with the recommendations of the 
Conference on Electoral Reform ; but both sides joined in laughter 
at the suggestion that “ there is only a limited community of interest 
between the City of London and the boroughs of Shoreditch and 
Finsbury ”—a statement in which, it appeared from the later speech 
of Mr. Thurtle, the citizens of Shoreditch wholly acquiesce. On 
the conclusion of the reading of the petition, the Sheriffs withdrew 
their gorgeous presences, leaving Members in their usual sombre 
surroundings to hear Mr. Key sonorously adjudicate on the resi- 
dential requirements of “Snitch and Snatch,” the Berkshire kids, 
and to listen to a difference of opinion between Sir William Darling 
and Mr. Driberg, the Speaker and Mr. Churchill intervening. 

+ * * * 

With Mr. Churchill’s speech on the Representation of the People 
Bill, the colour of the spoken word came into its own. Mr. Chuter 
Ede had made a lengthy speech in introducing the Bill which, in 
its laudable anxiety to render full explanation of the provisions con- 
tained, erred rather on the side of over-elaboration of what might 
be considered Committee points. Not so Mr. Churchill. He went 
for what he conceived to be the points of principle, and discharged 
broadside after broadside at the Government Benches. They were 
not, however, received either happily or silently, and succeeded in 
arousing a good deal of corporate resentment on the Socialist 
Benches, in addition to interruptions from the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Morrison. Mr. Churchill’s speech ended in thunderous 
applause from his supporters, and to Mr. Bing fell the difficult task 
of following. His speech, however, turned out to be a witty and 
effective performance, listened to with evident appreciation by the 
well-filled Socialist Benches. A good deal of his humour was pre- 
fabricated, but he had also a happy impromptu when some of his 
colleagues appeared to resent the departure of Mr. Churchill from 
the Chamber: “The right hon. gentleman, I am sure, intends no 
discourtesy, but has merely gone out to consult the authorities.” 
This speech in turn was not easy to follow, but Mr. Hollis gave a 
thoughtful contribution, while later in the evening Sir David 
Robertson replied effectively to Mr. Bing’s attack upon Sir Andrew 


Duncan, 
* * * +. 


The rest of the debate saw the first speech of Mr. Dalton as private 
Member, as well as a particularly good speech from Mr. Peake and 
a characteristically able summing-up from Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe. 
The final speech came from Mr. Morrison, who treated the House 
to a characteristic mixture of banter and badinage, reason and 
repartee. The most effective part of it, however, was his tribute to 
the old radical tradition of the City, of which at this late hour the 
Government Benches showed a tardy recognition. 

D. C. W.-S. 
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WAGES AND PROFITS 


OBODY could deny that the official statements of the past 
fortnight have thrown much light on Britain’s economic 
Situation. But it is equally clear that, harsh as that light has been— 
and in the case of the White Paper on the Balance of Payments it 
came near to being blinding—it has not been accompanied by 
much heat. And that, politically, is a disadvantage. The situation 
is so dangerous, and the need for drastic action to meet it is so 
urgent, that the best possible omen for the future health of the 
country would be the news that public and private discussion was 
proceeding furiously and leading quickly to clear Governmental 
decisions, either to apply in specific terms the policy generally 
stated in the White Paper on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices 
or to accept the risks involved in a reduction of economic controls. 
Unfortunately there is very little of such news. The Trades Union 
Congress, after some hesitation, has passed the question to its con- 
stituent unions and the Federation of British Industries and other 
managerial bodies are discussing further controls of prices and 
profits. They must report in a month and they are already com- 
plaining that the time allowed is too short. Meanwhile in public 
the whole matter is cooling off. Sir Stafford Cripps at the centre 
is fighting not a hot battle but a cold war, and the colder it gets 
the greater is the chance that he will lose it. The economic future 
of the country depends on a lively and continuous appreciation by 
all producers of the magnitude of the disaster which threatens. 
The maintenance of public interest—or any other kind of interest— 
in economic questions may be a difficult feat to accomplish but it 
was never more vital that it should be accomplished. The violent 
dislocation which would follow the exhaustion of our international 
balances would make the disturbance caused by the fuel crisis of 
February, 1947 or the dollar crisis of August seem petty indeed. 
And that dislocation may come this summer. 

It is not, of course, simply a matter of sustaining interest. The 
least politically alert members of the community must be uneasily 
aware of the danger signals. But a sense of urgency is a useless 
irritation unless it can find an outlet in a specific task, and there 
is a widespread feeling that for the time being the most important 
specific tasks have been passed to the unions and the F.B.1. That 
is partly true. Unless the broad injunctions of the White Paper 
on Personal Incomes are translated into concrete decisions on actual 
wage claims and price controls they are pointless. It will be fatal 
if the unions take the line of obstruction, to which Wednesday’s 
grudging report from the T.U.C. was almost an invitation, and 
declare that they are in sympathy with the aims of the White 
Paper but wish to have further information on the way in which 
those aims are to be achieved. It is said that the T.U.C. 
accepts the argument that wages should only increase when pro- 
duction increases but does not know how to measure the produc- 
tion of “ non-productive ” workers such as civil servants or trans- 
port workers ; that it agrees that wages should not be increased 
unless they are already at or below a subsistence level but does not 
know what that level is; that it agrees that wages may be 
increased to attract workers to under-manned industries but cannot 
decide which industries are under-manned. Now it is true that 
each of these provisions of the White Paper presents difficulties of 
definition. But surely the trade unions should be the last to ask 


the Government to work out such a policy in every detail. If the 
unions are jealous of bureaucratic interference, as they certainly 
are, and if they value their close association with the Government, 
as they certainly do, then they should be prepared to translate the 
Government’s general policy into particular action, without con- 
tinually backing and stalling and asking for more information. If 
they cannot do that, then in present circumstances they have no 


function except to lead the rush to disaster by promoting the 
growing number of wage claims now pending. Success for such 
policies (if the encompassing of national disorder can be called 
success) would not be difficult to achieve since it is clear that the 
Government regards the White Paper only as an appeal to the trade 
unions and intends to apply no sanctions against them. 

Nor will the continual harking back to the need to control profits 
and prices as well as wages help to shift the responsibilities of the 
unions or to solve the main problem. Of course the controls of 
prices and profits must be tightened up if there is to be a wages 
stop. No Labour Government would either dream of denying 
that fact or dare to ignore it. Moreover there is a deeper and more 
dangerous tendency at work in this matter. It has often been 
proved both in practice and in theory that once a policy of economic 
control has been embarked upon it is very hard to turn back 
from it. The unions need not worry. Both political expediency 
and the experience of other countries which have experimented 
with a planned economy point in the direction of the control of 
profits and prices. And if that is not enough the union leaders 
can perhaps take some comfort from the alacrity with which the 
F.B.I. jumped to obey the Chancellor’s request that it should work 
out a plan for decreases in prices and profits—an action, by the 
way, which rendered superfluous the T.U.C.’s stipulation that if 
wages were to be stabilised then profits and prices should be not 
merely stabilised, but reduced. 

These semi-private performances by the representatives of em- 
ployers and workers provide no guidance for the ordinary citizen 
who senses the danger and wants to do something about it. But 
is any such guidance necessary? The position surely is that the 
simple doctrine of hard and unremitting work with no increase in 
personal consumption has been stated so often that the chief 
danger is that it will be treated as a cry of “ wolf, wolf.” Higher 
production with stable incomes is the only answer. It is slowly 
coming to be realised that in circumstances of full employment 
there is a permanent danger that any wage increase will have an 
inflationary effect. That can only be avoided if increases in earn- 
ings are made conditional upon increased output. But this is not 
a lesson for wage-earners alone, for the productivity of the wage- 
earners depends partly on the efficiency of the machines they use 
and the factories in which they use them. The increase of that 
efficiency is the function of individuals and firms whose incomes 
are in the form of salaries and profits, and it is clear that these 
incomes too may be inflationary unless they are justified by 
increases in output. That is the true argument for equity as 
between wages and profits. It is not an argument that both should 
be held down. It is an argument that neither should go up except 
as a reward for increased output. And even then any rewards so 
earned must be salted away as savings, for the Chancellor made it 
clear enough in the House last week that the prospect of larger 
supplies of goods for the home market is nil. 

Time and again, with the insistence of a weathercock pulled 
round by the prevailing wind, attention and hope are drawn 
back to Sir Stafford Cripps. Nearly all the morals of the situation 
are uncomfortable ones and he is the one man who can always be 
relied upon to state them. Consequently he gets more than his 
due share both of praise and blame. The obligation to see the 
situation clearly and to act accordingly belongs to everyone, and 
not only to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. An important 
corollary of this is that if his policy does not succeed he must not be 
saddled with more than his due share of the blame. That would be 
a mean reward to one who in time of emergency carried more than 
his due share of responsibility. It is most important that this 
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should be remembered, since there is no guarantee that the policy 
of controlling incomes, costs and prices will in fact succeed. Some 
such policy was initiated in France by M. Blum over a year ago 
and it has not succeeded yet. Nor caf that failure be attributed 
solely to the more difficult conditions in France., The maia doubt 
is whether any policy of piling control on control can achieve 
better total results than a policy of free enterprise, with all its 


admitted dangers of inflation, inequity and unemployment. It is 
a doubt which has never been resolved. There is little to go 
on but the opposed assertions of planners and non-planners. But 
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that fact does not abate by one whit the responsibility of each 
individual producer. The present situation in Britain is that the 
policy of controlled incomes and prices has been embarked upon 
and for the time being there is no alternative but to give it a fair 
test. If production is rapidly increased, and if it is helped by aid 
from America, by a fall in commodity prices, by good harvests, 
and by a realistic programme of capital improvement, then it may 
succeed in getting Britain through the present period of danger. 
If it does that then it will leave the way clear for the last and best 
phase in any episode of economic control—the phase of removal. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE action of the Evening Standard in publishing on Wednesday 

aiternoon the figures of the British Medical Association plebis- 
cite, which were not meant to be made public till Thursday morning, 
raises a vital question of journalistic ethics. Unless the paper has 
more to say for itself than it has so far said it stands convicted of a 
particularly shabby attempt to*steal a march on its competitors. It 
is, of course, a regular practice for Government Departments and 
other public bodies to send to the newspapers, purely for the news- 
papers’ convenience, documents of importance twenty-four hours 
or so before the publication date. The papers are thus given time 
to consider the documents with care and arrange for their presenta- 
tion and any comment on them. It is a valuable arrangement, which 
will of course break down completely if any paper chooses to violate 
an honourable understanding and publish the news for its own 
advantage in advance of the stipulated date. This, to all appearance, 
is what the Evening Standard did, and it made matters substantially 
worse rather than better by explaining that it acted as it did because 
of its freedom-loving dislike of “ embargoes.” That kind. of sancti- 
monious talk deceives no one. The B.M.A. figures were issued in 
advance, in full*accordance with established practice, for the news- 
papers’ convenience. In the past conditions as to time of publication 
have been scrupulously observed. If that cannot be counted on in 
the future the only consequence will be that a sensible and useful 
arrangement will be abandoned and all the Press be that much the 


worse off. 
* * * * 


Rarely have I heard so remarkable a cumulative tribute as was 
paid in the debate in the House of Commons on university repre- 
sentation this week to the late Eleanor Rathbone. There ‘was 
nothing premeditated about it. Miss Rathbone was of no party ; she 
had no special associates ; yet speaker after speaker seemed to find 
it impossible to complete an argument without invoking her to serve 
his purpose. If he was advocating the retention of university repre- 
sentation, it was because it had brought to the House such a per- 
sonality as Eleanor Rathbone; if he was demanding its abolition, 
he would concede that if the return of a dozen university Members 
like Eleanor Rathbone could be depended on he might be of a 
different mind. Memory has, I think, to some extent clarified values. 
Eleanor Rathbone was not appreciated quite to this extent while she 
was still here, highly though everyone respected her and her selfless 
devotion to the many good causes she so profoundly believed in. It 
is indeed her complete selflessness that does most to gild her memory. 
She was the ideal Independent Member. 


* * * * 


I mentioned last week, with some scepticism, Lord Samuel’s sug- 
gestion that a Meredith vogue, like the recent Trollope vogue, might 
be in prospect. It is not a matter on which muoh decisive informa- 
tion can be available, but the Oxford Press has just included 
The Egoist in its World’s Classics series, and has had to reprint ; 
and the Penguin people have added The Tragic Comedians to their 
collection. Meanwhile the editions of Meredith which Messrs. 
Constable publish are selling steadily, but with no striking evidence 
of an increased demand. That, however, may well come when 
Mr., Siegfried Sassoon’s forthcoming critical biography of Meredith 
appears, for that combination of writer and subject holds high 
promise. None the less I still decline to believe that Meredith will 
ever make a popular appeal comparable to Trollope’s. 


What the Labour Party says and what the present Government 
says are admittedly two different things. It would not be right, 
therefore, to attribute to the Government a glaringly deceptive state- 
ment embodied in one of the latest of the Labour Party’s handbills. 
It dwells on the inflated prices of foodstuffs from America and 
continues : 

“But YOU don’t have to pay them when you buy your food in 
the shops. WHY? Because the British Government pays nearly 
£400 million a year towards the cost of your food, so that YOU 
don’t have to have to pay inflated prices.” 

“The British Government” pays nearly £400 millions. And where 
does the British Government get that from ? No doubt the rich are 
taxed to keep food cheap for the poor, but the poor have their share 
of taxes to pay too. No grosser deception could be perpetrated than 
the suggestion that the Government in some mysterious way gets 
£400 million from nowhere to subsidise food. The subsidy comes 
out of the pockets of the taxpayer, and the food goes into his mouth. 
x 


* * * 
There seems to be some trouble about blue-prints. Mr. Bevin 
used the word wrong. (Here I must interpolate. I have been 


accused of saying “wrong” when I should have said “ wrongly.” 
Not at all. “Wrong” is an adverb as well as an adjective. Conse- 
quently wrong is right.) Mr. Nicolson quoted Mr. Bevin and seemed 
to endorse his usage. Both of them contrasted a blue-print with 
practical details—which, I was prompted to observe, are in fact pre- 
cisely what a blue-print contains. On that I am now castigated, 
admonished, exhorted. Blue-print apparently isn’t that at all. All 
sorts of kind people have written to say what it is. Unfortunately 
they have not written the same thing. I can only give the dictionary 
definition : 

“ A photographic print, white on a bright-blue ground, made on 
paper, cloth, etc., sensitised with potassium ferrocyanide, and a 
ferric salt, and developed after exposure by washing in plain 
water.” 

You can apply that metaphorically as you will. 
* = * *« 

The American reprint of documents on Russo-German relations 
1939-1941 from the German official archives contains one singularly 
interesting entry. On April 24th, 1941, the German Naval Attaché at 
Moscow cabled to the Naval High Command : 

“ According to the Counsellor of the Italian Embassy, the British 
Ambassador [Sir Stafford Cripps] predicts June 22nd as the day of 
the outbreak of war.” 

June 22nd, of course, proved to be correct. But how could Sir 
Stafford divine it two months in advance ? Had even Hitler decided 
at that time when he would attack? I have obtained an answer to 
the first question, and it in effect covers the latter. June 22nd was 
the date on which Napoleon began his march on Moscow. 

+ * * * 

My observations last week on the inadequacy of the salaries of 
Judges find appropriate comment in the statement made on 
Wednesday that Lord Citrine, who not so long ago was secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress, now draws £8,500 8 year as 
Chairman of the British Electricity Authority. The same amount 
goes to the Chairmen of the National Ooal Board and the National 
Steel Board. High Court Judges get £5,000 a year, Lords Justices 
of Appeal the same—which is what they have had ever = 1832. 

ANUS. 
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HITLER-STALIN IDYLL 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HE wrathful reactions of the Kremlin to the documents on Nazi- 
Soviet relations 1939-1941 recently published by the United 
States Department of State are sufficient testimony to the importance 
of the documents themselves—which have not so far appeared in this 
country. Their value consists in the light they throw on the 
rapprochement between Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany in the 
summer of 1939, culminating in the Russo-German Treaty of August 
23rd, and on the gradual tension in the early months of 1941, ended 
by Hitler’s invasion of Russian territory on June 22nd of that year. 
The documents are a selection from the mass contained in the 
captured archives of the German Foreign Office. It is claimed, and 
there is no reason to doubt it, that the selection has been made on 
the basis of the highest objectivity ; every document published has 
been quoted in full ; a much larger selection is to appear later. 

The first point that emerges is that Russia’s swing away from 
Britain and France towards Germany synchronised with the dis- 
missal of Litvinov and the appointment of Molotov as Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs. That took place at the beginning of 
May, 1939, and the German Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow laid stress 
on its importance. “Sudden change,” he cables to Berlin, “has 
caused greatest surprise here since Litvinov was in the midst of 
negotiations with the British delegation. ... His dismissal appears 
to be result of spontaneous decision by Stalin. . . . Molotov (no 
Jew) is held to be ‘most intimate friend and closest collaborator’ 
of Stalin.” 

From this point there is a steady rapprochement, first economic, 
then political, between Berlin and Moscow, though negotiations be- 
tween British and French delegations and the Kremlin pointing to an 
Anglo-Franco-Russian pact are in progress simultaneously. Schulen- 
burg, the German Ambassador in Moscow, sees Molotov from time to 
time and keeps Berlin well posted on Moscow tendencies. Gradually 
the idea of a political understanding between the Nazi and Communist 
States takes shape. On June 29th Schulenburg could report that 
“although a strong distrust was evident in everything that Molotov 
said [Russian ‘ distrust’ crops up again and again in these despatches] 
nevertheless he described normalisation of relations with Germany 
as desirable and possible.” The talks continue, and on August 14th 
Ribbentrop instructs his Ambassador to tell Molotov that ideological 
differences do not exclude friendly co-operation ; that “ the capital- 
istic western democracies are the unforgiving enemies of both 
National Socialist Germany and the U.S.S.R.,” and that he, Ribben- 
trop, was prepared to make a short visit to Moscow “ to set forth the 
Fihrer’s views to Herr Stalin.” On August 23rd he arrived there. 
In a long conversation with Stalin and Molotov he covered much 
ground. England, said Ribbentrop, was weak, and wanted to let 
others fight for her presumptuous claim to world domination. “ Herr 
Stalin eagerly concurred, and observed: the British Army was weak ; 
the British Navy no longer deserved its previous reputation ; 
England’s air-arm was being increased, to be sure, but there was a 
lack of pilots.” Forthwith the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact 
was signed, with general rejoicings. 

On September 3rd Germany invaded Poland and at once began 
efforts to get Russia moving too. Molotov agreed that it would be 
absolutely necessary but (on September sth) took the view that the 
time had not yet come. Three days later he congratulates the Ger- 
man Government on the entry of their troops into Warsaw. On 
September 9th he promises Russian military action “ within the next 
few days.” On September 17th Stalin receives the German Am- 
bassador at 2 o'clock in the morning and says the Red Army will 
cross into Poland in four hours’ time, but the next day he expresses 
doubt whether the German High Command will stand by the line of 
division agreed with Moscow ; the German Ambassador, “in view 
of Stalin’s well-known attitude of mistrust,” asks for authority to 
make more categorical declarations. The Russian invasion begins, 


and a day later Molotov informs Schulenburg that Stalin’s first in- 
clination to permit the existence of a residual Poland has given way 
to an inclination to partition Poland along the agreed line. Ten days 
after this Ribbentrop visits Moscow and signs the treaty partitioning 
Poland along the specified line. 
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So the war proceeds, but difficulties almost at once arise, Germany 
wanting more from Russia and Russia more from Germany then 
either is disposed to give. In October the Germans say they must 
try to obtain a more expeditious delivery of raw materials. In the end 
an agreement was signed on February 11th, 1940, whereby Russia 
undertook to assist the German war effort by the delivery of vast 
amounts of feeding-stuffs, mineral oil, cotton, phosphates, chrome 
ores, scrap and pig iron, platinum, manganese, copper and other 
minerals, to a total value of 100,000,000 Reichsmarks. 

Efforts are now made to persuade Stalin or Molotov to visit Berlin, 
but response is slow. Meanwhile the German invasions of Norway 
and Denmark and the Low Countries are carried out. Molotov is 
told of the former, which was due to the fact that “ we had absolutely 
reliable reports regarding an jmminent thrust of Anglo-French mili- 
tary forces against the Norwegian and Danish coasts”; Molotov 
comments: “We wish Germany complete success in her defensive 
measures.” That is on April 9th, 1940. On May roth the intimation 
is conveyed that Germany has gone into Belgium and Holland; 
“ Molotov appreciated the news and added that he understood that 
Germany had to protect herself against Anglo-French attack. [France 
was still sitting immobile behind the Maginot Line.] He had no 
doubt of our success.” 

Thus we reach mid-1940. From this point little rifts begin to 
appear. Molotov suspects German intentions in the Baltic 
and the Balkans and makes anxious enquiries regarding them; 
anodyne assurances are returned. On June 18th Molotov 
summons Schulenburg and “expressed his warmest congratu- 
lations on the splendid success of the German Armed Forces” 
[on the Western Front]. By the end of August friction is 
a littke more apparent, for Hitler has settled the territorial dispute 
between Rumania and Hungary, to the annoyance of Molotov, 
who complains that this action, of which he had been told nothing, 
violates the provisions for joint consultation in the Russo-German 
Non-aggression Pact. In September there is more’ difficulty about 
delivery of war material to Russia. At the same time Molotov is 
informed of the conclusion of the Three-Power Treaty between 
Germany, Italy and Japan ; he insists on seeing the text, including 
the secret-portions. By October he is getting extremely anxious about 
reports of German troops in Rumania. A visit by Molotov to Berlin 
is pressed for again and he goes there on November 11th. 

A month before he arrived Ribbentrop had written to Stalin men- 
tioning that “recognising the complete absurdity of continuing this 
war, on July 19th the Fiihrer again offered peace to England.” Eng- 
land refused. The Molotov visit was a complete success. Ribbentrop 
impressed on him how utterly defeated England was and how incon- 
ceivable a landing by England and America (if America came in) 
would be. “ This the English had not yet understood, because appar- 
ently there was some coffusion in Great Britain and because the 
country was led by a political and military dilettante by the name 
of Churchill, who throughout his previous career had completely 
failed at all decisive moments and who would fail again this time.” 
The next day came an interview with the Fihrer, who expatiated 
on world policy generally, Molotov broadly concurring, though he 
was still worried about where Russia stood in relation to the 
German-Italian-Japanese—or Anti-Communist—Pact. The two met 
again the next day, when Hitler repeatedly urged an agreement on 
the division of the British Empire. More precise aspirations emerged 
in a conversation with Ribbentrop the next day. Germany would 
have the Central African region ; Italy, North and North-East Africa ; 
Japan’s requisitions were so far a little vague ; Russia could expand 
right down to the Indian Ocean. Molotov quite approved of col- 
laboration generally, but they must come to a thorough understand- 
ing. Immediately afterwards the draft of a Pact between Russia on 
the one hand and Germany-Italy-Japan on the other is submitted 
to Molotov at Moscow ; he agrees to sign subject to certain modifi- 
cations. 

That is on November 26th. The date is worth noting. On 
December 18th, less than a month later, and more than six months 
before the invasion of Russia by Germany, there is issued as “ Mili- 
tary Secret; Top Secret,” a directive, OPERATION BARBAROSSA, 
beginning 

“The German Armed Forces must be prepared to crush Soviet 
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Russia in a quick campaign (Operation Barbarossa) even before the 
conclusion of the war against England.” 
There follow full details of the operations to be undertaken against 
Germany’s ally. Meanwhile superficial cordiality continues, but 
Molotov is seriously disturbed with the news that—on account of 
British projects in Greece—Germany is throwing troops into 
Rumania and marching through Bulgaria. 

Tension between Germany and Russia now grows rapidly. Ger- 
many complains both of Russia’s lag in deliveries of raw materials 
and of the projected treaty between Russia and Yugoslavia (which 
Germany is intending to attack). Mutual recriminations against 
violations of the Russo-German frontier by hostile planes follow. 
This in the middle of May. Hereafter relations steadily worsen. On 
April 24th the British Ambassador at Moscow, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
is reported as predicting (quite inexplicably but quite correctly) that 
war would break out on June 22nd. It did. The Hitler-Stalin idyll 
was at an end. 


COMMUNIST CENTENARY 


By ALAN BULLOCK 


HUNDRED years after its publication in February, 1848, the 

Communist Manifesto still makes excellent reading. It is 
written with uncommon power, and the boldness of its assertions has 
even yet not lost all the freshness of that year of illusions, 1848. It 
is arguable indeed that the Manifesto is the best of Marx’s writings. 
For one thing assertion, prophecy and incitement suited Marx much 
better than argument: argument with Marx so soon turned into 
anathema, interdict and excommunication. For another his charac- 
teristic ideas—the economic interpretation of history, dialectical 
materialism, the inevitable collapse of capitalism and the classless 
society—are much more effective when they are thrown out as 
brilliant suggestions in the heat of prophecy than when they are 
elaborated into a logical system or submitted to cool or critical 
examination. 

In 1848 the Manifesto passed unnoticed, and in 1849 Marx joined 
the crowd of disillusioned émigrés who flocked to London after the 
failure of the Year of Revolutions. Marx and Engels still believed 
that’ the collapse of capitalism and the proletarian revolution were 
just round the corner, but they found it singularly difficult to waken 
the working classes to their historical réle. Marx himself was the 
worst advocate of his own ideas, harsh, overbearing and intolerant. 
In England, if anywhere, his ideas should have found acceptance in 
the grim conditions of the early industrial age, but the English 
working-class movement only won Marx’s bitter contempt for its 
“ narrow-mindedness.” The Paris Commune certainly made a stir 
in the world, but proves on examination to have owed little to Marxist 
ideas. The Commune was precisely the sort of confused and pur- 
poseless insurrection Marx condemned: it lacked a programme, and 
even the slogans which were its substitute for a policy are riddled 
with heresies. The Commune was Communist neither in its origins 
nor in its development; its sole importance for Marx was that it 
enabled him, by assuming the championship of its cause, to pick up 
for Communism a revolutionary tradition and a revolutionary 
martyrology to which its real claim was slight. Shortly after the 
defeat of the Commune the First International broke up, after a 
famous quarrel between Marx and Bakunin. 


It was not until the 1880s that Marxist ideas began to make head- 
way. Their stronghold became the German Social Democratic 
Party, which adopted an orthodox Marxist programme at Erfurt 
in 1891, played a leading part in the Second International, and by 
1914 had won between a quarter and a third of the seats in the 
Reichstag. In the process, however, Social Democracy had become 
respectable ; in Germany the Party had acquired its own bureaucracy 
and its own hierarchy. Its day-by-day concerns—wages, hours, 
welfare and insurance—became more and more divorced from the 
revolutionary slogans of a proletarian seizure of power which re- 
mained the official party programme. The war of 1914 stripped 
down the facade ; for not only in Germany but in all the belligerent 
countries a majority of the working classes, ignoring Marxist logic, 
rallied to the defence of bourgeois Governments in an “ imperialist ” 
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war. The divorce between reformist practice and revolutionary 
theory was complete. 

There were two solutions to the crisis of Marxism and Social 
Democracy: Bernstein’s and Lenin’s. In 1899 Bernstein, a leading 
German Social Democrat, had published a full-scale attack on Marx’s 
whole system, There were (he argued) no signs of a capitalist 
collapse. There was nothing at all inevitable about the development 
of capitalism, which had followed a quite different course from that 
predicted by Marx. There was improvement rather than deteriora- 
tion in the condition of the working classes. The only logical thing 
to do, therefore, was to abandon an out-of-date and Utopian pro- 
gramme of revolution discredited by events, and recognise frankly 
that the functioneof the Social Democratic Party was to further the 
interest of the working classes by gradual reform of the existing 
system. Bernstein’s Revisionism, however it might be wrapped up, 
amounted to the abandonment of the programme of the Manifesto, 
and it is only gradually and reluctantly that the Socialist parties of 
Western Europe, in fact pursuing Bernstein’s policy, have dropped 
the trappings of Marxist theory and its revolutionary slogans. But 
the line of development from Bernstein to Blum, Schumacher and 
Saragat is clear; it is the same line along which the Labour Party 
in this country, always distrustful of Marxism, has made its advance. 

The collapse of the Tsarist State in 1917, however, opened up the 
possibility in Russia of a very different policy. Lenin, its great 
advocate, refused to abandon the objective of revolution, and the 
conditions of chaos in Eastern Europe at the end of the first, as at 
the end of the second, world war, seemed to offer him a chance of 
success. Orthodox Marxists, like the Mensheviks—and the 
Bolsheviks until Lenin’s arrival—took the view that the Russian 
bourgeois revolution of February, 1917, must first be consolidated 
and capitalism given time to modernise and industrialise the economy 
of the country before anyone could talk of Socialism. What Lenin 
proposed to do, however, was to jump a stage in the dialectical process 
of history and—without waiting for an intervening period of capitalist 
development—to turn the first bourgeois revolution into the second 
proletarian revolution overnight. 

Three factors gave Lenin a chance of success: the war, the peasants 
and the Bolshevik Party. The Russian people wanted to end the 
war, and the Russian peasants wanted the land. Lenin promised 
both, and won increasing support for a bare programme of “ peace, 
bread, land.” By October the Bolsheviks felt strong enough to 
seize power. But neither the peasants nor even the industrial working 
class had supported the Bolsheviks on a Marxist ticket: they had 
supported.them because they alone had offered to end the war and 
had promised to divide up the land with less delay than any other 
party. Lenin’s opportunism had paid dividends, but could prove 
dangerous ; from the point of view of Marxist objectives Lenin was in 
a false position. To rescue him from this he counted on the third 
factor, the Bolshevik Party, organised on Lenin’s own principles as a 
small, compact body of professional revolutionaries. 

The Bolsheviks had seized power prematurely, long before Russia, 
on the Marxist analysis, was ripe for a proletarian revolution. To 
close the gap between theory and reality Lenin used the Party as 
the instrument of a dictatorship to force events and people to follow 
the pattern he had set. For the last thirty years the rulers of the 
Soviet Union have gone on trying to close the same gap by the same 
methods. The consequences of Lenin’s gamble were seen at the time 
by one Marxist who had never abandoned her belief in a revolu- 
tionary policy or wavered inher hostility to revisionist and reformist 
heresies. Rosa Luxemburg was already in a German prison in the 
autumn of 1918 when she predicted the failure of Lenin’s attempt to 
force events: 

“The suppression of all political life throughout Russia must’also 
result in paralysing the activity of the Soviets. Without universal 
suffrage, liberty of the Press and of public meeting, and freedom of 
debate, public institutions will atrophy and take on a shadow exist- 
ence so that powers remain with the bureaucracy alone. Nothing and 
nobody is exempt from the action of this law. Public life gradually 
ceases. A few dozen Party leaders possessed of tireless energy and 
inspired by boundless idealism direct and control everything. In 
reality, a dozen of the most outstanding intellects among them take 


charge of affairs. A selected number of workmen are from time 
to time summoned to meetings in order to applaud the speeches 
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of their leaders and to pass unanimously resolutions that are laid 
before them. In fact, it is government by a clique—a dictatorship 
of a handful of politicians, i.e., a middle-class dictatorship like that 
of the Jacobins.” 

Rosa Luxemburg’s criticism, written in 1918, has proved remark- 
ably prophetic. What Rosa Luxemburg did not explain, however, 
was what other alternative than Bernstein’s or Lenin’s is possible 
for the Marxist when events stubbornly refuse to conform to the 
pattern of the Manifesto. Bernstein’s way out was to scrap a revolu- 
tionary theory which had proved to be based on false premises and 
adopt a programme of achieving Socialism by gradual and peaceful 
reform ; Lenin’s was to use the power of a dictatorship to impose a 
Marxist pattern by force—with the consequences Rosa Luxemburg 
foresaw. A hundred years of discussion have not*suggested a third 
way out of the dilemma created by the failure of events to conform to 
the “inevitable ” pattern of the Manifesto. 


ROME BEWILDERED 


By GEOFFREY GODWIN 

AST Monday, when I elbowed my way from the station and 

into the streets of Rome, the sun shone on what might well have 
been a Hollywood set. The sidewalks were thronged with petty 
black-market operators doing a brisk business from tables loaded 
with cigarettes of the best English and American brands. Others 
were dealing, in an apparently large way, in sweets and chocolate 
from American Army canteens ; in cosmetics, soap and razor-blades ; 
in ties and scarves, toys and kitchen utensils ; in all the things, in 
fact, that one would expect to find in a peace-time London depart- 
ment store. Walking away from the station, rejecting right and left 
offers to “ Buy t'money, sir—give better price than bank,” I found 
the scene even more astounding. “Operators” with the larger 
stalls, not content with openly indulging in illegal trading, were 
broadcasting their sales patter through small microphones and loud- 
speakers. 

Through and past this scene the police, in overgrown versions of 
the London “ Bobby’s ” helmet, casually sauntered. Their air gave 
credence to stories of a strike called by black marketeers, which had 
allegedly nearly crippled Rome, as a protest against raids carried out 
whenever the police found themselves short of cigarettes. The 
atmosphere was vital and cheerful. I saw little of the one-sided 
misery and despair which earlier had sickened me in Paris. Rome, 
at first, seemed an episode in some comedy; the a-morality, the 
immorality and the lawlessness were all too blatant for one to see, 
at first sight, the ugliness of disintegration. This first came home 
to me fairly late in the evening when, as I wandered around to absorb 
what impressions I could, a girl of perhaps nine or ten years offered 
herself to me with a wealth of suggestiveness unnecessary to describe. 
Until then I had thought the Romans like children whose school- 
master had failed to arrive. Released from Mussolini’s regimentation, 
they had forsworn all order ; seeking liberty, they had found licence. 

Speaking later in the week to a senior police official, I asked why 
the black market was not suppressed. He shrugged. “ Where tens 
of thousands get their living from it,” he said philosophically, “to 
stamp it out would only cause trouble and misery. Until we can 
give them something else to do we can’t touch it.” ~The shops 
were well stocked with goods of all kinds. To an Englishman fresh 
from the ordered rationing of Britain and Czechoslovakia, restaurants 
and food shops were enough to set the mouth watering. In Rome 
there is literally no material thing that cannot be bought—if you 
have enough money. Here, as elsewhere in Europe, however, it is 
the Swiss franc or the dollar which is most in demand. Though one 
is aware of the fact beforehand, it is still an unpleasant and humili- 
ating-¢xperience to discover how little, comparatively, the pound is 
worth. 

Rome, a city numbering among its inhabitants natives from all 
corners of Italy, seethes with political irresponsibility. The Romans 
themselves, ever rather a philosophic people, take comparatively little 
part in it—though this statement must, of course, be qualified. Most 
energetic and best organised is the Communist Party, and it is in 
this fact that the root of the Italian tragedy lies. Throughout Italy 


there are peasants and workers existing at (and sometimes below) 
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starvation level ; there are, as I had so quickly learned at first hand, 


child prostitutes and child beggars. The essentially light-hearted 
and careless surface of life conceals a depth of suffering possibly 
nowhere surpassed. In contrast there is a large section of the com- 
munity almost fabulously wealthy. Outside the luxury hotels luxurious 
cars manoeuvre for parking space ; magnificent meals and superb 
wines are laid before people of wealth who can in fairness be 
described only as parasites. Many of them, some of whom I person. 
ally met, lived in luxury through the Fascist era ; they greeted the 
Germans with open arms, entertained and befriended them. In the 
uprising they were, at best, ineffectual, and at worst supported the 
Nazis ; and when the Allies arrived they repeated their flag-waving 
and entertaining tactics. By virtue of their wealth they are now in 
actual fact “ above the Government.” They fiddle while Italy burns 
with a passion of bitter and hopeless hatred. 

These are the conditions which have flung Communism to the 
fore. The hungry, the hopeless, the despairing, turn to Communism 
—yet they know not what it is ; none whom I sounded (and this is 
certainly true of most European party members) had even tried to 
read Das Kapital. Their dogma they absorbed from pamphlets, 
leaflets or rabble-rousers’ rhetoric. Their attitude, reduced to its 
simplest terms, in inevitably, “ Well, we ’aven’t got nothing, so we 
can’t lose nothing. Let’s be Communists and see where that gets 
us.” Between these extremes of poverty and plenty, the unfortunate 
middle classes live in worry, misery and hunger. Tied to desk or 
counter, straining inadequate salaries to maintain the standard of 
life they know, they are fast becoming desperate. Between the 
extremes, they feel the precariousness of their very existence ; and 
they, too, are ready to listen to the glib who promise all. 

There is an unrealistic and quite stupid approach to Communism 
among the other parties which makes no attempt to get to the root 
of the matter. I dined one night, for instance, with an Italian 
professor, a famous and distinguished civil engineer, to whom I had 
been given an introduction before I left England. We talked over 
our meal, discussing European political and social problems, the 
material problems of reconstruction, and the spiritual problems born 
of the inter-war years—the death of morality and of religious faith. 
“They have gradually ceased to accept their fathers’ beliefs,” the 
professor said, “and, simply because men must believe in something 
greater and finer than themselves, they put all hope and trust in a 
uniform strewn with medals: in a lay-figure standing and gesticu- 
lating on the turret of a tank. Photographs of a dictator with his 
arm round a child have taken the Church’s place. Humanity is in 
a state of torment now, with its old values scattered and replaced by 
artificial ones, which, deep down, it cannot really accept unques- 
tioningly.” 

It was only after we had parted that I learned that this professor, 
a lifelong liberal, had survived Mussolini’s régime solely because of 
his international fame and his professional brilliance. And it was 
only then that I learned a fact disquieting because it is symptomatic 
of the irrational, emotional and foolish working of too many present- 
day political minds. The professor, as I have said, is a liberal ; he 
has never adhered (and, I trust, never will adhere) to the “ party line.” 
Consequently he has always voted blithely against his own party or 
for another if it seemed to him right to do so. His punishment has 
been the accusation that he is “ bolshie.” The paper in which his 
engineering articles were wont to appear will no longer accept them. 
He has, perforce, to place them with the Left-wing press. 

Where is the logic in this ? For, even though he were a blood- 
red Communist, would that impair the quality of technical articles 
long famed for their excellence ? It is, in my opinion, a symptom 
of the unhappy state of humanity today when one must come out 
irrevocably as either pro or anti. The liberal, the moderate, the 
objective observer—he is as out of date as the crossbow. While 
Italy writhes in the grip of political and social torment, while the 
rich are above the Government and the black market is looked upon 
as an essential source of employment, the Marshall Plan looms large. 
It is not so much that the nation needs money—there is plenty in 
circulation and much merchandise—but dellar-aid is needed to 
strengthen the hand of a poverty-stricken Government feebly 
fumbling with the reins of power, to enable it to tackle effectively 
the dual problem of the excessively rich and the excessively poor. 
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It is a problem which, be it not solved very quickly, will fling Italy 
back into the authoritarian condition in which she proved so much 
of a menace to peace ; and in which she was able to assist Hitler to 
prepare his progressively expanding blood baths. Italians, like too 
many others in western Europe, are disillusioned and without hope. 
Failing material and moral assistance, their future is not promising. 


THE CHURCH & PUBLICITY 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 
OMMENT on the report on Church publicity* has so far 

J fastened on two points, the cost of the scheme suggested by 
the commission which made the report, and whether a search for 
publicity is consistent with the spiritual integrity of the Church. 
The committee proposes to set up a Church Information Board to 
take the place of the present Press and Publications Board and 
greatly to extend its work. It is to have a permanent staff of eight 
or nine people, and the whole outfit is to cost some £13,000 a year. 
It is a large sum, and to those who know the grim things that are 
apt to happen to the widows of the clergy because the Church has 
not enough money to provide for them properly it seems an 
outrageous sum. But the fate of the scheme ought not to be 
decided primarily on financial grounds, but on whether what is 
suggested will help or hinder the Church to serve its charge better. 
This in turn will depend on whether the scheme tends to establish 
or to overthrow the true nature of the Church, the Church in this 
case being that part of the Anglican Communion called the Church 
of England. 

The commission has admirably put the broad case for what it 
has proposed in two sentences: “Most important of all is the con- 
sideration that publicity is not a mere ‘department’ of the Church’s 
work: it is the Church’s work par excellence. What we are sug- 
gesting is that the work of proclaiming the Good News should be 
done on modern lines.” Just what, however, is this proclamation 
meant to include? If it is a question of preaching and teaching and 
the broadcasting of services the only objection would be to the word 
“modern,” which in this context is meaningless. If it is a question 
of using wider and more~various means than these to teach doctrine 
—of using the Press and anything whatsoever else that is handy to 
“justify the ways of God”—who could do other than rejoice at 
such a prospect, though one might point out that to a large extent 
this is already being done, and without charge to the Church? No 
doubt the commission did mean all this among other things, but 
the rest of the report makes it clear that it indeed has “other 
things” prominently in mind. It is these “other things ” which 
are causing much confusion and some bitterness, and this is a 
consequence of a prior confusion written all over the report. 

Just what are we asked to do? We are asked to set up this new 
kind of public relations office and Press information board for the 
Church. It is to do many kinds of work, from the systematising of 
the publishing of religious books (what is wrong with the -present 
lack of system, for the necessary books do somehow get published 
if they are any good, and sometimes if they are not?), to providing 
Lambeth with means whereby the “ Archbishop can be kept properly 
informed of the state of the Press and public opinion, and the 
probable popular reaction to any policy that the Church proposes 
to pursue.” (What a pity Bishop Hensley Henson is no longer with 
us; his comment on that sentence would have been exhilarating.) 
It also hopes to help evangelistic efforts by advising on their publicity, 
and by setting up a committee “able to draw upon the best pro- 
fessional practice and experience, and available for consultation by 
any authorised group in the Church which might desire to promote 
a local or even a widespread campaign.” (The word “ authorised ” 
is ominous. What is an authorised group, and who decides whether 
it is authorised or not ?) But chiefly the commission is thinking 
of the Press, and desires to create the kind of organisation which 
could “issue hand-outs and bulletins to the Press” and to organise 
“Press conferences and interviews,” almost exactly on the lines 
regilarly practised by any Government department. 





* Church Information: 


Report by the Publicity Commission of the 
Church Assembly. \ 
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It does not sound attractive. But an instinctive repulsion may 
itself harbour the very confusion of thought which is the great 
weakness of the report. The confusion arises from the fact that 
the fundamental question—is the vital purpose of this publicity to 
justify the ways of God or to justify the Church ?—is never faced. 
It is important, for the kind of publicity we employ will show what 
our motives really are. The kind of publicity which the report 
chiefly envisages is the kind which is designed to help the reputation 
of the Church. “It is impossible to exaggerate the deadness of the 
Church,” said a priest not long ago; and in passing it may be said 
that it is quite possible to exaggerate it, and it is often done. But 
we all know in what repute our “ Household of Faith” is popularly 
held, for that is rubbed into us ad nauseam, and of course it hurts. 
That we should wish to rush to the defence is natural, but this 
defence too often becomes self-justification. But the true reputation 
of the Church is the reputation it has in the judgement of God, 
and this we cannot know, except that we realise that this divine 
judgement is more searching and severe by far than that of popular 
opinion. The incessant calling of attention to our own excellencies 
and activities is dangerous and certainly futile. God is quite capable 
of looking after His Church’s reputation, and we need not officiously 
help. The reputation we seem to be charged with is God’s; He 
seems to expect His servants to look after that. It is much more 
than doubtful whether Press hand-outs and interviews can help here. 


There are many references to the fact that traditionally the 
Anglican clergy detest publicity. “The Press has sometimes been 
regarded by the Church as halfway between a danger and a nuisance,” 
and consequently “a campaign is called for to create a Press con- 
sciousness among the rank and file and . . . the highest dignitaries 
of the Church, and education of the clergy should be undertaken 
to break down an admittedly hard core of resistance.” There is no 
doubt about this hard core of resistance to publicity, but why is it 
there? There are two reasons. One is the unhappy fact that large 
sections of the Press can infallibly be relied on to sentimentalise, to 
cheapen, to make utterly trivial and to degrade anything they touch, 
and this is more true of their handling of a religious issue than any 
other. A hand-out may be given to such a paper, but no one on earth 
can dictate how that paper will handle it. 


With the second reason we touch something that is basic and 
fundamental. The instinctive dislike of the Anglican clergy for 
publicity is a symptom of q basic tradition of Anglicanism. It is the 
unspoken, unformulated but most real conviction that the impact of 
the Church on the world is and always ought to be found more in 
the slow, steady, cumulative pressure of the vast anonymous host of 
church-people than in the specially heroic labours of a few giants and 
heroes. There is no Church in Christendom in which the leadership 
principle counts for less. That*is what the Church of England means 
by spiritual democracy, and it is no unworthy conception of it. From 
that it follows that the particular form of activity on which the Church 
sets most store is faithfulness in pastoral work. To say of an Anglican 
clergyman that he is no prophet, that he has no gifts of leadership, 
is to say something which he will not greatly resent. But say that 
he is a poor pastor and he will be truly insulted. Pastoral faithful- 
ness is the badge of the Anglican Church in every age, and this sort 
of work is mostly individual, the sweetening of life at a thousand 
million points of strain in Christ’s name. It goes on all the time, 
but there is no news value in it, Yet this, done day after day by 
priests and people, is half the Church’s witness ; and all the central 
committees and organisations of the Church have really only one 
function, to strengthen the pastoral ministry, performed in cumu- 
lative anonymity by a host whose works cannot and should not be 
praised in the Press. 

That is one half of the Church’s witness. The other half is in its 
worship and what comes out of it. Worship again is something 
steady, settled, frequent and cumulative in its effects. We believe 
that as we worship the barrier between life and death is lifted, and 
we know more fully than at other times that we and the dead are 
together members of the same Church, the divine society, a timeless 
order, to which appeals to be up to date are as irrelevant as appeals 
to be archaic. But in worship the true life of the Church exists, and 
it is its primary “ work,” and there is no news value in that. More- 
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over, it is primarily through worship and what comes out of it that 
we most effectively proclaim the Gospel with which we are entrusted. 
Worship knits us together and makes us a community, and as it was 
with the first three centuries of the Church, so it is still, by the quality 
of our associated life within the Church the world is won. “See 
how these Christians love one another,” said the astonished Romans. 
We are or should be in process of moving towards the point where 
the man in a London street echoes the Romans. The real news of 
the Church is news of precisely that progress, and even if this news 
could be written, no newspaper would find room for it. When we 
love each other enough the world will know, and we shall not help 
by calling attention to it. 

There are, of course, suggestions in the report which are helpful, 
but the whole of it is vitiated by this exhortation to bishops, clergy 
and laity to be publicity-minded. It is to misunderstand the nature 
of the Church, and ultimately its effect is to strengthen rather than 
to undermine the most dangerous heresy from which we are suffer- 
ing. It is to forget that it is God, not man, who saves the world, and 
therefore the real news of the Church is of the things that Ged does. 
The Church is neither a State department nor part of the Civil 
Service, but the Body of Christ. Methods of publicity which are 
invaluable to a State department can do it nothing but harm. 


A CAREERIST 


By PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN 


« ANS un pays comme le nétre, c’est la folie qui pousse en haut, 

cest le désaveu de cette folie qui y maintient. Votre folie 
vous a valu Vapplaudissement des insensés, votre désaveu vous 
acquiert admiration des sages. On a donc tout & gagner a débuter 
par la folie.’ So wrote Emile Ollivier two generations ago, as he 
contemplated with bitterness the sound conservative policy of Jules 
Ferry and the stern rebuking of demagogy by Léon Gambetta— 
and remembered their heady youth. The Third Republic, to its 
dying day, illustrated the validity of this law of politics, and never 
more clearly than in the career of Pierre Laval, a career that Balzac 
would have been proud to have invented. 

In 1914 it was one of the worries of the French Government, as 
war seemed more and more to be inevitable, that the most vehement 
and effective leaders of the French workers were noisy adherents of 
the view that the worker had no fatherland and that the true answer 
to general mobilisation was a general strike. Among the spokesmen 
for this view was the young, extreme-Left Socialist deputy for 
Aubervilliers, Pierre Laval, who had come to Paris from his native 
Auvergne to make his fortune, and who had begun to make it as a 
trade union lawyer and fiery Socialist orator. He was, indeed, 
honoured by the French intelligence service, for his name was on 
that “ Carnet B” which listed all the dangerous revolutionaries who 
would have to be arrested when war broke out. The Government 
was well advised ; Carnet B was disregarded, and Pierre Laval served 
the war as a deputy in Paris. And, in the course of the war, the 
fiery pacifist and revolutionary, according to his own account, moved 
so far from the extreme Left that he was offered an important job by 
Clemenceau in the great crisis of 1917. He was also, according to 
a very constant tradition, regarded by Lenin as one of the most 
promising leaders of the French workers. 

And both Clemenceau and Lenin (if either made the mistakes 
attributed to him) can easily be forgiven, for Laval, to almost the 
end, had developed to the highest dégree the talent of getting on 
with the new love without breaking with the old. Indeed, it was not 
his fault that this system ceased to work in the summer of 1944, 
that both the Nazis and the Resistance refused to play and that 
France was spared the comedy of the reassembly of the Parliament 
that had abdicated at Vichy resuming power and voting, in imitation 
of 1918, that “ the General de Gaulle and the Citizen Pierre Laval 
have deserved well of their country.” For this very odd (and very 
oddly named) publication* does at least carry this conviction ; Pierre 
Laval to his death saw himself as a much-maligned man whose prac- 
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tical services to France were greater than those of de Gaulle and 
far greater than those of that tiresome old figurehead, Pétain. 


It is in this sense that his apologia is convincing, and it is this 
conviction of virtue that gives this book its odd fascination and some- 
thing like impressiveness. For Laval never knew what had hit him, 
never realised that de Gaulle and Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini were 
expressions of a changed temper in the world, that the république 
des camarades was dead, or if it was only in cold storage for the 
moment, would be re-opened, if at all, under entirely new manage- 
ment. It is this repeated misjudgement that gives a flavour of comedy 
to an otherwise depressing book. For Laval prided himself, with 
reason in normal times, on his freedom from illusion. He regarded 
many of his colleagues in the last Parliaments of the Third Republic 
with well-deserved contempt. These self-satisfied products of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, with their implied premise that a 
republic that gave them, by its scholarship system, means of 
becoming Ministers or members of the Académie Francaise was 
pretty nearly perfect, and that such alterations as were needed could 
be made by a few figures of rhetoric! “ Mot, je n’étais pas méme 
boursier,” as he retorted to a specimen of la république de 
professeurs. 


Laval was Auvergnat (like Pascal) and (unlike Pascal) he had 
developed to an extraordinary degree that quality attributed by 
natives of other provinces to the Auvergnats; he was artful, 
roublard, débrouillard; there are lots of words for the thing, 
and when, officially, Laval had passed over to the Right, his old 
Socialist pals in Clermont could scarce forbear to cheer at some 
new stroke of brilliant impudence. Laval saw through everybody 
and everything—except Laval. He realised, for example, that there 
was something fundamentally false as well as silly in what (with no 
offence to Wales) may be termed the Eisteddfod aspect of the so- 
called “National Revolution” sponsored by the Marshal. Those 
were, indeed, as M. Du Moulin de Labarthéte has said, les temps 
des illusions. 

But Laval had his own illusions, as baseless as those of 
the Marshal’s entourage and less dignified. It was his illusion 
that he could deal with the Germans, out-manoeuvre them, act (the 
parallel may have occurred to him) as Talleyrand had done in 
1814-15 and Thiers had done in 1871-73. We may guess, too, that 
‘if the historical reminiscence occurred to him at all, his sense of 
humour and his memory of his own “ under-privileged ” youth make 
it likely that he preferred the réle of the Prince of Benevento to that 
of the grand bourgeois. What was missing in the picture Laval 
made was the political prudence of the victors in 1814, the caution 
and sense of realities of Bismarck. Laval had to deal with Hitler, 
and all the cards, or nearly all the cards, were in the hands of the 
Fihrer. As far as Laval had any bargaining power, it was due to 
the successful resistance of Britain and, later, of Russia; and as far as 
Vichy was allowed any power (which was not much or often) it was 
because, on the whole, Vichy paid Germany, or so the rulers of 
the Third Reich calculated. They may have guessed wrong, but to 
the end they thought that the game was worth the candle. 


Laval thought that his mistake, his only mistake (and how venial a 
one), was that he guessed wrong and that de Gaulle guessed right. 
It is possible that he really believed he could preserve French inde- 
pendence and that he saw himself, with his old crony, Mussolini, 
bringing off another combinazione that would put those noisy 
nuisances, Hitler and Churchill, in their place. But he not only 
guessed wrong about the course of the war ; he guessed wrong about 
the nature of the French crisis. He did not merely fail to under- 
stand de Gaulle ; he failed to understand the position of Pétain. 
That the Marshal’s contempt for Parliament angered Laval is highly 
probable. After all, his own career was that of a parliamentary 
middleman, able in debate, but far more able in the lobbies and 
committee-rooms. What he did not understand, and what was the 
strength of Pétain in the first years of Vichy (and was the strength 
of de Gaulle outside France), was that the French people were fed up 
with the Parliament that had abdicated in 1940—and rightly fed up. 
It was the non-parliamentary character of the Marshal’s government 
that was its primary strength, and that was why only Pétain in 1940 
could have launched Vichy. Laval did not understand this, any more 
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than the Marshal realised how quickly the sands of his popularity and 
dignity ran out. Laval was useful to the Germans, but the 
Marshal was indispensable—and Vichy lived just as long as it suited 
the conquerors. Half a lifetime spent in the artificial world of 
Parliament had blinded even Laval to the terrible realities of the 
world in which he was an actor. And he had no passion, no prin- 
ciples, no zeal to enlighten him. No zeal ; not even zeal in evil. We 
can well believe that he did not share the views of Déat and Doriot ; 
he shared no views. So he was not unprofitably malignant. One 
of his State prisoners told me that he was far better treated by Laval 
than by Darlan, who had, perhaps, shame to feed his hate. 

As has been suggested, Laval was a wonderful subject for a 
novel. Perhaps had he had the time, or had he really kept a diary, 
some of the mysteries of his career would have been elucidated, but 
it is unlikely that the general impression would have been changed. 
True, he has had bad luck in that the English edition of his apologia 
has had to be expurgated and has been translated into an Ameri- 
canese that ranges from illiterate to unintelligible. But, whatever the 
scandals of his trial, the general verdict is unlikely to be reversed. 
This publication is a work of piety, a protest by a devoted daughter 
which must evoke sympathy. And it is perhaps worth noting that 
although stories about Pierre Laval were one of the staples of French 
political scandal ever since I began to study that art form, one form 
of scandal was missing. There was no talk of women. It was money 
and his family that provided the staple of gossip, for example, in the 
Paris that saw with wonder and amusement the marriage, with 
possibly excessive ecclesiastical pomp, of the daughter of the 
quondam revolutionary to a descendant of La Fayette and the 
Noailles. That was probably his proudest hour. And perhaps here 
is the palliating motive. After all, the French have a saying, “ Le bon 
pere de famille est capable de tout.” 


STHETIC MAJOR-GENERALS 


By LIONEL BRETT 

N the Appointed Day, said to be the first of July, 1948, the 

mysterious power, the resultant of innumerable divergent ambi- 
tions, by which towns and villages have coalesced and grown and 
undergone their various mutations, will cease to operate in this coun- 
try. From that date the location and appearance of every new building 
in Britain comes under the control of . .. whom? Legally the respon- 
sible authorities are to be the elected councils of the larger towns and 
counties, acting with the advice of planning officers who will them- 
selves receive directives from the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. Effectually the amount of work involved, both on the 
positive side of building up the new development plans and on the 
negative side of dealing with building applications, will be so 
enormous that the only people in a position to comprehend and 
control the situation will be these same planning officers. These 
hundred and fifty-odd men, with their staffs, will wield a power 
over the landscape of this country such as we have not experienced 
and perhaps hardly visualised. 

Few people just now with any experience of planlessness feel 
like arguing against physical planning as such. The machinery 
which we have set up in this island for establishing and enforcing 
the best use of our limited land is probably the best currently 
available. What ought to be worrying us is whether we have 
done right in confiding to officials trained primarily to deal with 
questions of land use this absolute authority in questions of 
aesthetics. The arguments for controlling the external appearance 
of buildings are well known. Everybody has his pet examples of 
the crashing visual discord, the cheery solecism, the desolation of 
what was smart the day before yesterday. Chromium plate in the 
Regency terrace, pink tiles in the Cotswolds, leaded casements 
opening on the Great West Road—we know all about it. So we 
roll out the deus ex machina of the hungry ’forties, State control, 
hardly noticing that what we are controlling this time is not a 
Process but an art. 

The first result is naturally the survival of the safest. In other 
words, with the bath water of vulgarity (and there are arguments 
for vulgarity) we throw out the baby, the sickly, struggling infant, 
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creative design. This, of course, went on in a small way between 
the wars. To have had your modern house rejected as an eyesore 
by the rural distriot council, to have appealed in vain to the local 
Bench, and after many weeks to have won the last round with the 
Ministry of Health—this experience became almost the proficiency 
badge of the young architect. But it only occurred in the more 
self-consciously unspoilt parts of rural England. No such procedure 
was available for the defence of Portland Place or the Adelphi. 

The obstruction of imaginative design is not the only result of 
controlling the appearance of buildings. Perhaps more dangerous 
because less conspicuous is the ban on the element of surprise, con- 
trast or the picturesque (the words are equivalent) in urban land- 
scape. One of the inexhaustible pleasures of architecture lies in 
listening to the conversation of the oddly assorted parties of buildings 
that one finds in city streets. The chatter is often noisy, argument 
often violent ; but lovers are to be found quietly talking in corners, 
wits holding forth to small circles of admirers. Attempts have been 
made by architects with only moderate success to inculcate good 
manners. Others say we must go back to education. Are we now 
finally to impose a censorship? 

Two recent cases show in a small way what it involves. In one, 
residents of a council estate were forbidden to paint their doorsteps 
red—or forced to scrape the paint off again. In another, residents of a 
prefab colony were forbidden to plant flowers which might interrupt 
the “ pleasing uniformity ” of the official lawns around their dwellings. 
Trivial matters, but it is easy to visualise the cumulative effect of 
such imposed gentilities. No more beery lettering, no more tin 
posters ; dark green paint in the country, cream in the town; brick 
walls and tiled roofs for ever (stone in the Cotswolds), and, above all, 
no surprises. This is not a criticism of Silkin’s Major-Generals 
in their proper function as controllers of the use of land, an obviously 
necessary job, for which many of them are highly qualified. Nor is 
it any improvement to push forward in their place those panels of 
architects which were so freely advocated between the wars. Censor- 
ship is not made more tolerable by being done by a panel of poets. 

In this matter, as in others, there is something to be said on both 
sides. To sacrifice order to freedom would be as unwise as to 
sacrifice freedom to order. Hence three rules which are intended 
to secure, as far as rules can, the best of both worlds. 

1. All buildings or groups of buildings costing more than, 
say, £3,000 to be designed by architects. 

2. All buildings not so designed to be subject to elevational 
approval by the planning authority. 

3. Surviving terraces or unified groups of buildings of ex- 
ceptional importance to be classified as “ protected groups ” and 
placed under the supervision of a special department of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning (pfesumably the 
department which is at present engaged on a survey of ancient 
buildings). 

The architectural anarchist will not, of course, approve of rule 
number 3. He will maintain that its question-begging vagueness 
makes it a typical politician’s escape clause. This is, in fact, one of 
those cases where the artist’s integrity conflicts with the architect’s 
social conscience. The latter must for ever sit on the fence between 
art, which makes no compromises, and politics, which survive by 
compromise. In this case it might be consistent, but it would be 
silly, to make no provision for the protection of Carlton House 
Terrace from another Blomfield. That is too heavy a responsibility 
to leave on the shoulders of voluntary societies, gallantly though they 
have tried to sustain it in the past. What must be made clear is 
that rule 3 exists to protect Lansdowne Crescent and Bedford Square, 
but not the village street at Broadway, which will be all the better 
and more masculine for having to fight its own battles unaided. 

You cannot create great architecture by Act of Parliament. A 
bad period is a bad period, and control merely has the effect of 
making it dull as well—a fact of which the new Regent Street is 
the best known example. Standards will only rise if architects are 
subjected to ruthless criticism by a public educated to use its eyes. 
Meanwhile, since nothing much is likely to be built for the next few 
years, we have time to think again about this particular control before 
it starts to operate. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM not a nervous speaker, but I confess that during the ten 

years that I sat in the House of Commons I was never able 
completely to master the terror which that august assembly 
inspires. I found it necessary to learn my opening sentences by 
heart, since the shock of being called suddenly, and finding oneself 
on one’s feet, momentarily numbs both brain and will. I observed 
on such occasions that my throat developed a disconcerting tendency 
to become parched, and that I was obliged to press my legs hard 
against the bench behind me, in order to -conceal from my fellow 
members that my knees were about to knock. Many politicians 
have sought to explain why even the most hardened orator is 
conscious that the House of Commons is the most alarming audience 
in the world. Some say that this is because one is speaking to 
experts whose standards of rhetoric are exceptionally high. Others 
contend that it is the mixture of attention and inattention, of 
boredom and interruptions, which disconcerts. I have heard people 
ascribe the discomfort which all experience when speaking in 
Parliament to the physical inconvenience entailed by the structure 
of the House and the alignment of the benches. It is indeed true 
that the posture which members are obliged to adopt is not one 
which stimulates self-confidence, and that the absence of any desk 
or table on which to rest one’s notes deprives one of support. It 
is not merely their eminence which gives to the front bench that 
air of assurance ; it is because they can grasp the box in front of 
them with their two hands and lay their papers upon its surface. 
Each of these several causes contributes to an orator’s uneasiness, 
but the main cause surely is that one is aware that to make a 
speech in the House of Commons is a highly important thing to do. 
The ordinary back bencher is not often called; he will certainly 
have to wait for hours while the debate winds its weary way; he 
will certainly fail again and again to catch the Speaker’s eye ; and 
he will sit there in increasing apprehension while member after 
member will use the very arguments, and make the very points, 
which he himself has prepared. And when at last he is called 
and stands trembling before the Assembly, he knows full well that 
by what he says his reputation may be made or marred. 

* . 7 + 


Incidental speeches and lectures are far less alarming. The 
orator has a reading desk in front of him, or at least a table on which 
he can lean. He may feel even that he knows more about his 
subject than do those whom he is addressing. He can, within limits, 
choose his own time ; even the most voluble chairman must sooner 
or later bring his introduction to an end ; and such interruptions 
as may occur are more often stimulating than disconcerting. Above 
all, perhaps, he is not intimidated by the consciousness that his 
repute and influence may depend upon the manner in which he 
acquits himself before his audience. He may make a good speech 
or a bad speech; his lecture may be informative or dull; the 
response which he arouses may be either enthusiastic or flat. But 
he is not haunted by the dread that some clumsy phrase, some 
momentary aberration, some foolish answer to an interjection, may 
cause his stock to slump suddenly and his repute to fall. There 
are means, however—and I recommend them to those who attend 
political meetings—by which even the most hardened speaker or 
lecturer can be thrown off his balance. At the 1935 election I was 
much disconcerted by the presence of an elderly lady who regularly 
attended my meetings. She would occupy a seat in the front row, 
grasp her umbrella firmly, and ejaculate at three minute intervals 
the piercing, wounding words, “ We don’t want you.” I found the 
iteration of this remark and the titters which it produced a most 
embarrassing experience. 

” * * * * 

Ironical laughter, also, is one of the means by which a speaker’s 
patience can be sorely tried. It represents one of the most unanswer- 
able forms of interruption and it angers the speaker by imputing— 
and in a manner which is difficult to counter—false motives, general 
untruthfulness and patent insincerity. Yet of all the many devices 


by which an orator can be disconcerted, the most irritating is that 
of deliberate and overt inattention. This sometimes takes the form of 
sleep, whether genuine or simulated. I do not worry overmuch when 
I observe sleep or hear loud snores ; after all, the person afflicted 
may be naturally of a somnolent disposition, or suffering from 
adenoids and catarrh. This form of affront may not be intentional. 
A more telling means of manifesting deliberate inattention is the 
reading of newspapers. Even the most practised speaker finds that 
his mind is diverted from his discourse when he observes among 
his audience a man or woman reading with interest and concentration 
an evening paper, page by page. The desire rises within him to say 
something which will, if only for an instant, distract the attention of 
the newspaper reader from the printed page. It is at such moments 
that paradoxes, or challenging statements, break through the crust of 
caution ; it is at such moments that the speaker, with a supreme effort 
of will, must hold himself in check. I remember in Paris once being 
asked to give a lecture to the top boys and girls of a certain seminary, 
In the first row there were three boys and two girls who held Paris 
Soir in front of their noses and read it diligently line by line, turning 
the pages with wide gestures of inattention. My mind became con- 
centrated upon these five people ; the rest of the audience ceased to 
have any significance, and I only recovered my equanimity when I 
realised that they were protesting not so much against me as against 
the director of the seminary who had forced them to attend. 
* * * * 


These remarks upon the value of overt newspaper-reading as 
a device for disconcerting orators, have been suggested to me by 
the events which occurred in the French Chamber on Friday 
last. Monsieur Bidault was making a most important declaration 
on foreign policy. The Communist members, in order to manifest 
their disapproval of Monsieur Bidault’s statement, indulged in loud 
conversation among themselves. But they did worse than that. 
They opened L’Humanité and perused it ostentatiously, line by 
line. Yet, had they not desired on this occasion to manifest 
deliberate inattention, they would have gained much from Monsieur 
Bidault’s speech. It lasted one hour and a half, so that there must 
have been but few lines of the Humanité which the Communist 
deputies failed to scan. Their inattention was unfortunate as well 
as rude, since Monsieur Bidault went further than any responsible 
statesman has gone before. He asserted that the present tension in 
Europe contained within it the seeds of war. He asserted openly 
that the Russians and the Russians alone were responsible for the 
break-down of the Three-Power Conference, and for the refusal 
of the Eastern Governments to further the Marshal] Plan. Yet the 
iron curtain would not suffice permanently to rupture the ancient 
connections which existed between France and the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Meanwhile the basis of France’s policy must 
be close co-operation with Great Britain, “our old friend in good 
and evil days.” 

* * * * 

The Communist deputies paid no attention to these outright and 
important pronouncements. They continued with corporate 
discourtesy to read their newspapers. A few sullen protests against 
this conduct arose from the benches of the Centre and the Right. 
The Communists went on reading. There are many things which 
I dislike about Communism, but what saddens me most is the 
effect it has upon the human brain. The mind of the Communist 
ceases to function as an organism, it becomes a machine. The 
great steel pistons rise and fall, the little cogs revolve with arrogant 
certainty, the whole factory throbs with precision. There are some, 
I know, who in our vague and undisciplined world find an attraction 
in this mechanism. To me it means the denial of all human values ; 
the repudiation of those habits of truth and gentleness which seem 
to me to be the only certainties which man, in al] these million 
years, has been enabled to acquire. To me all this determinism 
seems to reduce to the proportions of a cash-register man’s 
unconquerable mind. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
“ The Vigil.’’ By Ladislas Fodor. (Embassy.) 
Tue fact that the story of the Resurrection has been supremely well 
told elsewhere does not necessarily preclude further attempts. But 
it is a pity that so mighty a theme should dwindle into a play like 
this. W.H. Auden once wrote a poem on the Nativity, where he 
put these words into the mouth of Joseph: “ My shoes were shined, 
my pants were pressed, and I was hurrying to meet my own true 
love.” There is something of the same shock-troop evangelism 
about Mr. Fodor’s idiom. This hypothetical trial of the gardener in 
Gethsemane on a charge of body-snatching, told in an American 
court-room under modern conditions, would appear to have little 
to say On its own account, save that, by the modern world in general 
and the American legal system in particular, Resurrection would be 
judged impossible. As for the larger question of whether in fact 
there was a miracle, one might guess that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury would probably view the piece with a kindlier eye than the 
Bishop of Birmingham. 

But in more prosaic matters Mr. Fodor is all over the place. His 
basic proposition is at fault. Why, after all, should the State (he 
supposes an independent government under a sort of Roman mandate) 
want to prosecute the gardener ? Would they not rather have let 
the matter subside quietly ? And it is odd to find so fervent a writer 
subscribing to. Anatole France’s view of Pilate as a~ crusted old 
colonial administrator, likely to have forgotten about the whole affair 
in a few years’ time. And then he is quite wrong about Pilate’s 
wife ; and unwarrantably hard on Joseph of Arimathea (although 
Mr. Aubrey. Dexter did his best to present a fairer picture). And 
Mary Magdalene—surely the point about Mary Magdalene is that 
she must be the symbol of every reclaimed sinner ? Miss Diana 
Churchill looks as lovely as a Salvator Rosa portrait, but earnestness 
is not inspiration, angl she makes little more of the part than another 
Marguerite Gautier or Sonia, or one of what Lemaitre called “ cette 
espéce de sainte du trottoir.” Mr, Barry K. Barnes plays defending 
counsel sincerely, and prosecuting counsel is played by Mr. Douglass 
Montgomery like a resting film star. Of a very varied assortment 
of witnesses I found Mr. Philip Ray’s Simon Peter the most 
satisfying. 

Is this to decry the subject ? No, nor a sincere and often moving 
play. Any minister will allow differences of manner in preaching 
the Gospel. But Green Pastures carried conviction because it was 
essentially Negro ; Wind of Heaven because it was essentially Welsh. 
Mr. Fodor’s play may be as truly American in intention, but this 
production makes the atmosphere stateless. By all means let there 
be unauthorised versions. But let them be true to their origin. My 
complaint about the present piece is that for all its cleverness and 
sprightly observation it nowhere fulfils the tremendous drama fore- 
shadowed by those few simple words in Luke: “And the sabbath 
drew on.” PETER FORSTER. 


THE CINEMA , 


“ The Red Stallion.’’ . (Gaumont.) “ Against the Wind.’’ (New 
Gallery and Tivoli.) 

WHETHER Cinecolour is a cheaper brand of Technicolor I do not 
know, but, whereas the latter invariably injects into me a sensation 
of well-being, the former, in which medium Red Stallion is presented, 
has given me the blind staggers, which I am at pains to throw off. 
Both in colour and subject-matter this film is retrograde, although 
well intentioned. Slightly out of focus and with sea-green faces, the 
characters weave the old old story of the love of a boy for his horse, 
how he nearly has to sell the animal to save his granny’s farm, and 
how it eventually wins a race and rescues the day. Stories, of course, 
are none the worse for being old, but there are certain traditional 
treatments of aged situations which should, I vow, be superannuated. 
For one thing, I am very dubious about adolescent prayers, partiou- 
larly if they are couched in tear-jerking phrases spoken a haute voix 
while Granny listens at the door, her eyes nigh exploding with tender- 
ness. For another, I doubt whether boys tell horses everything, be 
they ever so understanding ; not about sales of farms and mortgages 
and poor Grandma Aggie. However, I must not carp. At any rate 
there is no organ music and no heavenly choir, whereas there is a 
bear and a very nice if precocious dog. 

Miss Jane Darwell as the grandmother is as round and as lovable 





as a newly-baked cottage loaf, and Master Ted Donaldson gives a 
pleasing and unpretentious rendering of a boy with a golden heart 
and a one-track mind ; but with so much loving-kindness about and 
such blinding brightness dazzling the eyes the enjoyment of this 
picture is marred by a slight sensation of sickness. 


* * * * 


Against the Wind does not nearly succeed ‘in creating the atmo- 
sphere of suspense which should be its primary quality. It is possible, 
though, that our leathery souls, still armoured against the shocks and 
horrors of war and very conversant with films about them, have to be 
pierced by a far subtler weapon than this latest of Sir Michael 
Balcon’s productions before they yield. Against the Wind deals with 
sabotage in Belgium, organised from London by bearded Mr. 
Robertson Justice, who was so magnificent in Vice Versa, and carried 
out by Mr. Robert Beatty as a priest with, to my mind, rather dim 
Christian principles, Mr. John Slater as an elderly Jew, Mr. Gordon 
Jackson as a Scot with a passion for explosives and M. Paul Dupuis 
and Mile. Simone Signoret as simple patriots. It is hard to place 
a stern rebuking finger on the exact spots where this film fails, for it 
has many exciting moments which should satisfy the fiercest critic, 
but in some way they don’t come off. We remain obstinately outside, 
unmoved by disaster, untriumphant in success, the breath coming 
easily in and out of the body without any serious danger of being 
held. Although everybody fills his or her part adequately enough, 
only one, Mr. Jackson, seems to be really and truly alive. His shy 
dour charm, his remorse for being an instrument whereby a friend is 
killed, and the mixed look of muffled fear, stern resolution and 
unspoken love in his eyes, coupled with a strong Scottish brogue, 
turns, by some strange alchemy, the rest of the perfectly good cast 
into puppets. The parachutes descend through the darkness of the 
night, the wireless is concealed in a sewing machine, walls are 
dynamited, trains side-tracked, explosive manure is laid in the tracks 
of a Gestapo car ; there are captures, rescues, deaths, pursuits, narrow 
escapes, betrayals, Germans and love ; yet there is little that stirs the 
imagination, little that has not been done before and better. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Two works by Stravinsky, new as far as this country is concerned, 
would have made an eventful week twenty years ago, but even his 
warmest admirers must admit that there is every reason now for 
their passing unnoticed. It is not simply that Stravinsky shuns 
all the qualities which made his original reputation—brilliant colour, 
violent rhythms and provocative harmony. Their disappearance 
was, in a sense, gradual and spread right over the ’twenties, so that 
though we lost orchestral colour in Les Pel (1923) we were not 
deprived of the other two for another ten years. This is not to 
say that Stravinsky’s present productions lack a certain rhythmic 
interest (the Scherzo dla Russe of 1944, coinciding with the new 
encouragement of Russian patriotism in the U.S.S.R., was even 
a sort of pastiche of Stravinsky’s own earlier manner) but it is 
rarefied now and often masked or deformed by extraneous elements. 

This was the case in the Scénes de Ballet given at Covent Garden 
on February 11th, .where pastiche of music-hall or ballroom music 
stood side by side with hieratic effects which are all Stravinsky’s 
own, however oddly placed they may seem. These ballet scenes 
were originally written for Billy Rose’s revue, The Seven Lively 
Arts, and it would be a mistake to forget their origin and demand 
anything more than good workmanship, wit (though that is of a 
dated kind and smells strongly of the ’twenties) and a certain chic. 
That may seem a come-down for the author of Fire-bird, Petrushka 
and the Rite of Spring ; but Stravinsky, or a large part of Stravinsky, 
has got left behind in the Paris of the ’twenties, where such things 
were regarded as correct and modern. The Scénes de Ballet stand 
to, say, Petrushka in much the same relationship as a copy of Vogue 
to a narrative poem by Pushkin. It may be in accordance with a 
theory (in fact, it almost certainly is that) or simply for the sake 
of a highly-paid commission—and after all, there is nothing 
inherently disgraceful in a serious composer writing for a revue— 
but Stravinsky’s old admirers will surely feel a twinge when they 
see a ballet in which Stravinsky’s music is really the least interesting 
part of the whole performance. André Beaurepaire’s scenery at 
Covent Garden was smart and pretty in the same Vogue manner, 
only smarter and prettier than Stravinsky’s music, I thought. Miss 
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Fonteyn hovered and fluttered elegantly, a single spot of sulphur 
yellow against a pink and blue corps de ballet, like a butterfly over 
a pot of hydrangeas. 

7 * * . 

The Elegy for viola solo, played by Jean Stewart at the concert 
ol contemporary music in Academy Hall on February 17th, was 
written by Stravinsky last year, in memory of Alphonse Onnou of 
the Pro Arte Quartet. It is academic where the Scénes de Ballet 
were journalistic ; and the juxtaposition of these two latest examples 
of Stravinsky’s style make it almost impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion-that his various avatars—and the spate of theorising attached 
to them—represent so many disguises of a man who is desperately 
anxious to conceal from the world that his personality has not simply 
changed but, musically speaking, vanished. 

At this same concert the work of a young English composer, 
Phyllis Tate, quite overshadowed the small works by great names 
which composed the rest of the programme. A piano suite by 
Bartok and a ‘cello piece by Dalla Piccola were the usual experimental 
essays in atmospherics, effective in their way, which is more than 
could be said for some pretentious youthful clarinet pieces by Alban 
Berg. Phyllis Tate’s sonata for clarinet and ‘cello, very ably played 
by Frederick Thurston and William Pleeth, confirmed the first 
impressions I had of it at a Contemporary Music concert in the 
Wigmore Hall some weeks ago. It is a great feat to write a two- 
part work which never becomes tedious ; but the imaginative power, 
the real though mercurial emotion, and the wit and skill with which 
the two instruments are blended and contrasted, made this essay 
entirely successful. A quotation from Ravel and occasional 
reminiscences of Prokofiev merely give hints of the composer’s 
affinities (not easy to guess otherwise), but in no way detract from 
the originality of the music. MarRTIN Cooper. 


ART 


A ROOMFUL of Ardizzones is a pleasant relaxation. His peeps through 
the keyhole, round the plush curtain in the pub at the man in the 
bowler hat, over the gate with the two old ladies at the country 
lovers in the grass, are all so disarmingly assured and fresh. His 
drawings at the Leicester Galleries—satirical comments, all of them, 
upon the frailties of human nature, but spiced only with wit and not 
with malice—are not pushed far enough to rank with the Daumiers 
and Lautrecs of history. Nor is the observation behind them—except 
in the rather Dickensian character-drawing—particularly remarkable. 
One can imagine the charm they will have in years to come, however, 
as period documents, for Ardizzone is an excellent illustrator of un- 
failing gusto and no little fluency. 

Another room at the Leicester Galleries is devoted to the first 
showing over here of work by two young Australian painters, Brian 
Midlane and Mollie Paxton. If the new English romanticism con- 
sisted of nothing more than lowering the tone to a Stygian degree, 
then these two would be plus royalistes que le roi. I did feel that 
in one or two cases some @ssentially undistinguished little landscapes 
by Brian Midlane had been given a fashionable twist by such means. 
But having said that, let me say also that some others are very good 
paintings indeed and quite different in feeling from those of our own 
romantics. There is a full-blooded strength about them—in part the 
result of the rich vigour of the colour—which quite transforms the 
dingy Pimlico subject-matter, and can only arise from a sincere and 
quick emotional reaction to it. Some of the still-lifes, too, like No. 24 
with its velvet-dark flowers, are very fine. Mollie Paxton’s solemn, 
silent and hieratic designs, which are conceived in similarly strong 
and sonorous colours, skirt the pit of mere decoration. Like ikons, 
they require a religious background to extract their full significance. 

Also at the Leicester Galleries are drawings of Yugoslavia by Percy 
Horton, Paul Hogarth, Laurence Scarfe (these latter much influenced 
by Bawden, but the best of them entirely pleasing) and by Ronald 
Searle, whose impressive graphic facility sometimes recalls the early 
John. 
* * * * 

At the St. George’s Gallery may be seen the first London ex- 
hibition of the Turkish painter Fahrunnissa Zeid. Her contact with 
Paris has resulted in an unusual fusion of oriental vision with certain 
western forms of expression. The patterning of strong colour asso- 
ciated with the oriental folk-arts may be seen in paintings such as 
Third-class Passengers. More personal, and more successful I feel, 


are some of the simpler, more controlled drawings, like Bedouin 
Women Walking. 
Of the Institute of Contemporary Arts exhibition in Oxford Street, 
next to the Academy Cinema, I shall hope to write next week. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AT Oxford some while ago a more or less individual enquiry was set 
afoot into the vagaries of our population of four-footed animals. Some 
quaint results were reached especially as to periodic ups and downs, 
Mice seem to be singularly regular in ascending to and descending from 
their maximum. Grey squirrels were more than decimated in the early 
"thirties, but expectations—and hopes—that this might happen again 
have not been fulfilled, while the red squirrel has steadily diminished. 
This enquiry has helped forward a sort of revolution in academic zoology, 
Field studies are henceforth to take their place in the schools. The 
new Department of Zoological Field Studies is to embrace both the 
Bureau of Animal Population and the most excellent Edward Grey 
Institute of Field Ornithology, though both these will continue their 
individuality. Apart from these, which are more or less new, the Hope 
Department for the Study of Insects was the first university institution 
of its sort. Oxford is a good centre for such studies topographically, 
a rich centre for che study of birds and flowers and insects, if not of 
mammals. How charmingly some dons have written on such field sub- 
jects, above all that great Vergilian, Warde Fowler. 


A Village Regret 

All country people, especially perhaps the cottage population, regret 
the disappearance of the great country house and its park. It added as 
nothing else could to many amenities, and was essentially a common 
possession. Its progressive disappearance is being accelerated by a new 
influence. For example, a house that had been connected with one 
family for certainly 500 years was to the general grief recently sold ; but 
happily bought by a worthy successor, and his incoming was eagerly 
expected, when, alas! the property was again upon the market. The 
new owner was refused a permit to make the necessary repairs, and as 
these, I believe, included repairs to a damaged roof, he could not 
dispense with the alterations. Now there is a double danger. The 
house may fall into further disrepair, and the large and most productive 
walled garden go the way of the Garden of Eden. The urban mind, 
as Horace Plunkett used continually to say, is our greatest enemy ; and 
most countrymen will feel that the organisers # oppidan centres are 
quite unable to realise how valuable an attribute in the social life of the 
village is and has been the bigger country house. Even in the domain 
of sport its loss is great. If you do not believe, listen to cottage 
comments on some of the syndicate shoots, which descend from the 
towns at unpopular intervals, returning with their now valuable booty. 


Black Plover 

Amusement was caused some while ago in the House of Commons 
as outside by the appearance of “black plover”—a bird that does 
not exist—on the menu. This phrase seems to have taken root. Black 
plover (which in one case meant rooks) have been appearing in the 
butchers’ shops in several small towns ; and the birds are indeed plover, 
though their right title is green, not black. The green plover is recog- 
nised as the most beneficent of all birds to the farmer, and is protected 
in nearly but not quite all counties. To put it on sale is in essentials 
a defiance of the law, and should not be permitted. Present prices for 
any sort of food—pigeons, for example, at 5s.—are, of course, a tempta- 
tion. Why do not the purveyors substitute coot and moorhen, which 
are becoming a nuisance in a great many districts? Both are edible. 
One of the habitual crimes of the moorhen where they have become 
numerous is to puncture the eggs of wild duck and such birds, apparently 
“merely for wantonness.” Since the above was written I see that the 
“black plover”—most suitable to the black market—is extending its 
circulation. Letters and editorial comment in The Field are precise on 
the subject. The sale of plovers’ eggs has, I think, been successfully 
arrested. 


In the Garden 

Has anyone explained how it comes about that the winter-flowering 
shrubs, which are seldom visited by insects, are peculiarly sweet-scented? 
A single bough of Chimomanthus, or winter-sweet, scents the whole 
room in which I write. A Viburnum Fragrans, very full of blossom, 
growing by the wall scents the bedroom above it. It is quite difficult 
to pass the little Daphne without putting your nose to its purple flowers. 
Even the Stylosa Iris, which again is flowering with extra exuberance, 
has its own delicate fragrance. It is in these winter months that one 
feels disposed to make the whole garden an exclusive garden of shrubs, 
though with bulbs at the foot. Shrubs alone give you flowers all the 
year round, and bright berries to boot. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


“THE UNHOLY LAND” 


Sm—Mr. Hodgkin’s article on The Unholy Land gives the gloomy 
prospect of war as the only way out of the conflict. Having just returned 
from the land, I recognise that the outlook is serious enough, but it is 
not, I believe, as desperate as the writer makes out. Your note on the 
government of Jerusalem in the same issue draws attention to the plan 
of the United Nations for an international city. If that plan is carried 
out, if the Governor is appointed at once by the Trusteeship Council, 
and if the Special Police Force which is to assist in maintaining law and 
order is established, then Jerusalem may be a focus of peace and order. 
According to the resolution of the Assembly of the United Nations, the 
aims of the administration of Jerusalem are: (a) To ensure that order 
and peace, and especially religious peace, reign in Jerusalem and (6b) to 
foster co-operation among all the inhabitants of the city in their own 
interest, as well as to encourage and support the peaceful development 
of the mutual relations between the two Palestinian peoples throughout 
the Holy Land. The British Government’s welcome announcement that 
it will co-operate in achieving these aims gives good hope. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s statements about “two wholly incompatible national- 
isms,” and there being no place for the Arabs in the new dispensation 
of the Jewish State, are too sweeping. The idea of a bi-national State 
in Palestine was held consistently by the Jewish Agency till 1937, when 
the Royal Commission recommended partition into two States. It has 
been held steadfastly by a section of the Jewish population to this day. 
The Commission of the United Nations also was divided on the question 
of a unitary federal State or partition into two States ; and it may be 
unfortunate that the alternative was not more thoroughly examined. Nor 
are the Jews regardless of the Arabs in their prospective State. At the 
outset there will be 300,000 Arabs, constituting some 40 per cent. of the 
population in the State ; and in the international “liberty ” of Jerusalem 
(which includes Bethlehem) there will be roughly 100,000 Arabs and 
100,000 Jews. Circumstance as well as principle will compel the Jews 
to pursue a way of understanding with the Arabs. It is a disservice to 
exaggerate the hostility and distrust which have been engendered by 
despair, fomented by extremists, and fed by reckless partisanship. It is 
time for the peacemakers to rally their forces in Jerusalem, which may be 
again “the threshold of peace.”—Yours sincerely, 

Hollycot, Vale of Health, N.W. 3. 


Sir,—Mr. Hodgkin in his article on Palestine would substitute for the old 
“illusions ” a system of new myths more misleading than any of them. 
(1) Zionism has “grown,” he says, implying that it has lost its 
innocence. The truth is that in thirty years of advance (advance against 
the administrative wind) Zionism has let go none of its profound moral 
values. Its human claims on us are as great as ever. History will 
retort the current slanders on those who are uttering them. (2) There is 
no hypocrisy in Zionist protestations of friendship for the Arabs. More 
progressive than their critics, Zionists genuinely look forward to a day 
when the Arab States will plan with the Jewish State for a transformed and 
productive Middle East. I have heard Zionist leaders express these hopes 
in private sessions where there was no question of beguiling an audience. 
(3) It is not surprising if Britain has lost the good will of young 
Palestinians in view of the sufferings which have recently proceeded from 
the Mandatory policy. But fortunately the record of British injustice 
in Palestine is relatively short—relatively, that is, to cases like Ireland. 
The earlier Anglo-Jewish tradition is one of which Britain can be proud, 
and the minute the Government wants, it can be _ reassumed. 
(4) Mr. Hodgkin suggests that the Jews now want war, as well as 
the Arabs. He has only to recollect the geography of Palestine to see 
the error of his charge. With settlements scattered in exposed places 
over hill and desert, Zionism stands to lose the work of two generations 
if the hostilities burn into war. People do not willingly jeopardise what 
they have built. In Palestine the Arabs have built nearly nothing ; the 
Jews have done nothing but build. . 

It is significant that the men who are crying war, and are ready to 
knock the country about and bring back the Ottoman chaos, are not local 
Arabs, but those who have no ties with the land—the Syrians and 
Iragis. These are crossing the Jordan with their armament daily now.— 
Yours faithfully, HERBERT HowarTH. 

77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Sir,—Readers of The Spectator will be grateful for Edward Hodgkin’s 
objective exposé of intransigence on either side in Palestine. But the 
prospect of the réle of an onlooker for Great Britain after next May 
should have been shown more clearly to be nothing more than a mirage. 
Although the Government clearly has no alternative now but to evacuate 
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Palestine, such a move should be tantamount to the tactical relinquish- 
ment of an untenable position, and not to the strategic abandonment of 
a front in which, thanks to geography and Commonwealth interests, 
this country must maintain an interest. This state of affairs is recognised 
by the Government’s acceptance of the Scarborough Report on Oriental 
Studies, the recommendations of which it has begun to implement. On 
political grounds alone—using that term in its marrowest and most 
selfish sense—it is essential that Great Britain should refoster general 
interest in the Near and Far East and recreate.an informed body of 
opinion about past and present history there. But there is also a deeper 
and more humane reason for so doing. If this country is to continue 
to play its part in the maintenance and development of Western civilisa- 
tion, it must surely devote more resources to the study of its origins and 
to the valuation of its legacy from the past, in which the Oriental factor 
is an integral element; and here, thanks to changes in our educational 
programme in the last century, the leeway to be made up is enormous. 
About the Arab contribution I am not competent to speak. On the 
Jewish side, a peculiar responsibility rests in this respect on the Anglo- 
Jewish community ; and although that body has inevitably proved unable, 
though indeed it has scarcely been sufficiently vocal, to curb Jewish 
expression and political activity in Palestine and America (I write as a 
Jew), there are signs that it is not unaware of its responsibilities in this 
direction, and that at long last it is attempting to educate itself and its 
environment in the Jewish contribution to civilisation. 

But the task of combating general ignorance and apathy is not one 
that it can fulfil unaided, and if it is to succeed, it must have far greater 
assistance from the secular Press, the B.B.C. and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The sort of things required are articles and popular pamphlets of 
the Oxford Press type, not on the eternal “Jewish Question” about 
which the public has been informed—and misinformed—ad nauseam, 
but on such themes as the contribution of the Old Testament prophets 
to civilisation, the part played by Jews in the revival of learning, and 
the effect of the Bible in spreading and developing folklore and literacy. 
And an informed public opinion in Great Britain might evoke a response 
from Arab, Jew and indeed Indian, by means of which the efforts of 
reason to stimulate an emancipation from the political immaturity of 
intransigence and vituperation would no longer be completely nugatory. 
—Yours, &c., RAPHAEL LOEWE. 

85 Milton Road, Cambridge. 


“ REDUNDANT ULSTER M.P.s” 


Sir,—Mr. J. L. Barlow’s illiberal letter in last week’s Spectator must 
have shocked you, both as a man bred in a Liberal tradition and as 
the editor of a review with a long tradition of liberality ; for if ever a 
man pleaded for taxation without representation, Mr. Barlow did when 
he demanded that Ulster members of the Imperial Parliament should 
be “sacked” as redundant. Mr. Barlow, who seems not to know the 
meaning of the word “redundant,” is manifestly ignorant of the subject 
on which he descants with that arrogant assurance which is at once 
the most irritating and the most charming characteristic of an under- 
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graduate in his first year. The Northern Ireland Parliament deals only 
with the local affairs of the Six Counties. If Wales and Sootland had 
their own Parliaments, as Mr. Churchill round about 1912 suggested 
they should—he would, indeed, have given Northern England a Parlia- 
ment, too—these assemblies would also deal exclusively with local affairs. 
But the people of Wales and Scotland and Northern England, like the 
people of Ulster, have imperial and national interests. Would Mr. 
Barlow prevent them from expressing their views on them? The 
Northern Irish pay taxes to the National Exchequer. Are they to be 
forbidden any say in how those taxes shall be disbursed? Who would 
settle these matters if Wales and Scotland and Northern England each 
had their Parliament and were, on the Barlow system, to be treated as 
roughly as Ulster? The fearful wildfowl who frequent the marshes of 
Kensington Square Gardens?—Yours sincerely, St. JoHN Ervine. 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


Stx,—The letter in your issue of February 13th from Mr. J. L. Barlow 
is amazing, amusing and illogical. He advocates that Northern Ireland, 
an integral part of the United Kingdom, be denied representation at 
Westminster because there is a Parliament in existence here. Instead 
of rushing into print and advertising his wealth of mis-information on 
the subject, Mr. Barlow might have consulted the Government of 
Ireland Act. Northern Ireland did not ask that a separate Parliament be 
set up, but merely avowed the determination of the vast majority of the 
people to remain under the Union Jack as a part of the United Kingdom. 
That this experiment in devolution proved advantageous to the people 
of Northern Ireland is beside the point. Are Ulster’s views on the good 
government of the United Kingdom as a whole not to be heard? His 
suggestion smacks more of dictatorship, and amounts to not one man one 
vote, but one and a half million people no vote. Is that Mr. Barlow's 
idea of democracy?—Yours, &c., H. Taytor, Senator. 
105 Ballygomartin Road, Belfast. 


THE DOCTORS’ DECISION 


Six,—It is depressing to find that your article The Doctors’ Decision 
reiterates the ex cathedra statements made in your columns at intervals 
during the past few months and makes no attempt at all to present the 
doctors’ point of view. As an example of the misleading half-truth that is 
all the public has to guide it, let us consider the position about amendment 
of the Act. A year ago, on the intervention of the Presidents of the three 
Royal Colleges, negotiations were resumed, provided that amendment was 
not ruled out, and would be carried out if the Minister was convinced 
of its necessity. An unanswerable case for amendment was presented 
to the Minister on one point (partnership agreements), backed by counsel’s 
opinion. Mr. Bevan flatly refused to consider amendment, ‘yet you say, 
“to do him justice,” he has cleared one obstacle by appointing a com- 
mittee on this point. No mention is made of the fact that this was 
announced later in a newspaper interview. 

Consider the position regarding the right of appeal to the courts. An 
Executive Council, acting for the Minister, who appoints its chairman, 
employs the doctor and refers a complaint against him to a tribunal of 
three. Two are appointed by the Minister, the chairman by the Lord 
Chancellor. The only appeal from its decisicn is to the Minister himself ; 
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small wonder that he does not require any provision for reversing de 
cisions unfavourable to him! You commend the provision for private 
sitting of the tribunal, yet this is the very feature against which Lord 
Hewart inveighed in his book The New Despotism. 

“A departmental tribunal is, however, in no way bound, as a 
Court of Law is, to act in conformity with previous decisions, and 
this fact is commonly regarded as one of the reasons for the policy 
of secrecy. It ts a queer sort of justice that will not bear the 
light of publicity.” 

The differences about “negative direction” and the sale of practices 
are really the same point, which is this: How are we to transfer a 
practice from one doctor to another? The ordinary method of transferring 
assets is by means of money, i.e., sale. Alternatively, the Minister can 
buy up all practices and place doctors in them, necessarily by some 
form of direction, positive or negative. I am sure that any scheme not 
involving either sale or direction would have the support of nearly all 
doctors, but such is scarcely conceivable. 

With regard to the basic salary, it is the policy of the party at present 
in power to institute a full-time salaried medical service as soon as possible 
for the purpose of controlling certification. This was admitted by the 
Lord Chancellor, who explained that “part of a doctor’s remuneration 
must be by salary if one is to get satisfactory certification.” 
Lastly, a word about the position of the B.M.A. During the past three 
years the membership of the division of which I am secretary has 
risen from fifty to seventy-seven. I know of no mass resignations from 
the Association such-as seems to be occurring in the Medical Practitioners’ 
Union, and the voting at various meetings has shown such an infinitesimal 
minority in favour of the Act as to dispose of any suggestion that the 
Representative Body is not representative. 

At its meeting on January 8th last, when 337 representatives were 
present, the following resolution was carried without discussion, nemine 
contradicente : — 

“The elected representatives of the medical profession in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, meeting in London this eighth day of 
January, 1948, solemnly declare that in their considered opinion the 
National Health Service Act, 1946, in its present form is so grossly 
at variance with the essential principles of the profession that it 
should be rejected absolutely by all practitioners.” 

This shows the depth of our feeling on the subject—Yours faith- 
fully, ALEXANDER Durr. 

75 New Street, Salisbury. 


Sir,—You are accurate in your statement that a doctor is completely free 
to participate or not participate in the national service, but for the 
specialist the choice is circumscribed. On the appointed day the hospitals 
he now serves will be taken over by the State, and the choice for each 
member of the staff will lie between participating in the service and 
resignation. For a surgeon resignation means the abandonment of 
surgery. The option of which you write so airily is not really quite so 
simple as it appears to be to you.—Yours faithfully, Cec. FLEMING. 
5 Upper Wimpole Street, W.r. 


Sir,—It would be very helpful if you could persuade your colleague 
Janus to instruct you as to the significance of the word “ direction.” The 
medical profession holds one view while you hold another. At 
present we may set up a practice wherever our capabilities or 
ambitions guide us. Under the Act we may no longer do so unless 
we obtain permission from a local committee. If that particular com- 
mittee refuses to accept our services, we are thereby, ipso facto, 
“directed” in some other direction. This is a “direction” for which 
the Act, and the Act alone, is responsible. The whole basis of our 
objection to the surrendering of the goodwill of our practices lies here. 
We are not quarrelling over compensation or remuneration, which may, 
or may not, be generous. In any case, we receive the equivalent whether 
we sell privately or to the Government. The point at issue is that, if we 
surrender the goodwill of our practices to the Government, we are no 
longer free to practise where we will, and ‘eventually the practice of 
medicine becomes a monopoly in the hands of the Government, when 
full Government direction may be applied. The remainder of your 
leading article was simply advice to us to yield every point for which 
we are contending, viz., there may be a political way of retaining the 
basic salary; we have no right to the goodwill of our practices, 
although none of them at present is solely built up on Government 
money, and have been paid for by us. We alone of the professions 
have really no need to desire the protection of the law. The ultimate 
appeal to Mr. Bevan should give us perfect confidence! 

If this is The Spectator’s idea of compromise, we are content to 
remain “ unreasonably recalcitrant.”—I am, &c. A. E. Moore. 

Lavernock, Histon, Cambridge. 
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Sir,—Is there not a slip in your leading article on The Doctors’ Decision? 
You suggest the possibility of guaranteeing “every practitioner entering 
the service a fixed maximum of capitation fees.” Should not “maximum ” 
be “minimum ”?—Yours faithfully, WALTER ATKINS. 
London, W.C. I. 
[It should. We much regret the error.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


WORK OR WANT 


Sir,—As the active head of a large manufacturing business for over 
half a century, I have had to study human nature. But I confess myself 
puzzled by the general attitude of the British people to the national 
question of the hour, “What is to be our national position when we 
cannot get more food and other things on credit?” For at least a year 
past, on hoardings all over the country, our Government has honestly 
placed the real issue before us—“ Work or want.” Economists warn us 3 
politicians of all parties are agreed that if we do not produce more we 
shall have to consume much less. The Government certainly has no 
interest in magnifying the danger, and yet the British people as a whole 
do not rise to the occasion. A few are willing, and are producing more 
goods wherewith to pay for the food and things we need. But the great 
majority of our people Seem unwilling to save themselves when they might 
do so. Why?—Yours faithfully, THEODORE C. TAYLOR. 
The Moraine, Grassington. 


HOW RESPONSIBLE ? 


Sir—May I express my deep appreciation of the trenchant and timely 
letter from Mr. J. Spedan Lewis. His main point—that we must 
shoulder the chief responsibility for the events of the past eight years—is 
one which we should all do well to ponder. As a typical member of that 
uneducated electorate enfranchised by the folly and (should I say?) 
cowardice of a Tory Government, I was an active supporter of the 
League of Nations Union during the inter-war years. I took part in the 
mfamous Peace Ballot, and the vote which I cast expressed the same 
misguided views as those of the great majority of my fellow misguided 
cretins. I must, therefore, accept my share of responsibility for our ill- 
preparedness for the war of 1939-1945. I was responsible for the fact that 
in 1940 we had no armoured fighting vehicles capable of meeting the 
German panzers in equal combat, and I recognise that this deficiency in 
our equipment, which dogged us throughout the war (Cf. Mr. R. R. Stokes 
and others), was one of the main causes of the disasters which overtook 
us in May, 1940. During the war, like everyone else, I did what I 
could to atone for my earlier errors and follies, and I am grateful to 
find that Mr. Spedan Lewis is gracious enough to lift some small part of 
the burden of guilt from my aching back by implying that if I had been 
better educated I might not have been so fatuously short-sighted. Alas—I 
had had to rely solely upon the education which the State provided for me. 

When I look back over the war years, however, and when I now read 
the official accounts of the battles and campaigns which were fought, 
I realise that, but for the development of radar and the eight-gun fighter 
plane, we must inevitably have been invaded and destroyed in 1940. If 
this had happened we should indeed have failed in the great trust to which 
Mr. Spedan Lewis refers. But I note with some perplexity that the 
vital decisions on the development of radar and the fighter plane were 
made in 1935 and 1936—just at the time when I and my fellow cretins 
were peace-balloting for all we were worth. No one asked me about 
these vital decisions, and if they had I should, no doubt, have dismissed 
both with an airy nonchalance as unnecessary and dangerous to the peace 
of the world. It is equally true, of course, that no one asked me about 
the development of adequate armoured fighting vehicles, the development 
of effective anti-tank weapons, the wisdom of carrying out small-scale 
military exercises (with due regard to the question of expenditure) on the 
lines urged by de Gaulle and others, for the purpose of gaining experience 
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in the art of mobile armoured warfare and the logistics involved in that art. 
So when I think it all over, I begin to wonder whether I (regarded as an 
individual and as a unit in the uneducated mass) am quite so responsible 
for the sorry mess as I—and Mr. Spedan Lewis—imagine. I also wonder, 
with some apprehension, what vital decisions are being or are not being 
made in 1948 on the questions of (say) atomic bombs, supersonic rockets 
and the like. I can, I hope, now claim to be semi-educated, but I am still 
far short of the omniscence which would enable me to express a useful 
opinion on these subjects even if anyone asked me to do so—which they 
won’t. I must, I suppose, trust to luck, as in the past, accepting the 
blame for the wrong decisions which my leaders make, and giving them 
all the credit for the occasional right decision——Yours faithfully, 
GRADUATE (Ex-LIEUTENANT-COLONEL). 


WHO IS RICHER? 


S1r,—The tables from The Economist, dated November 15th, 1947, 
quoted by Mr. Beck for comparative purposes in your issue of February 
13th, 1948, are unfortunately chosen, in that the table of wage earnings 
gives figures of average weekly earnings after tax, whereas the table of 
approximate profits of public companies shows figures from which have 
been deducted merely E.P.T., N.D.C. and Profits Tax. It should hardly 
be necessary to remind Mr. Beck that the holders of shares in public 
companies have, if anything, rather more income tax to pay proportionately 
than the average wage-earner, who receives relief in respect of his earned 
income, but even if this unevenness is discounted, it is hardly fair to 
compare a wage-earner’s remuneration after tax with a shareholder’s income 
before deducting his income tax. Should income tax be taken into account 
in the table of public companies’ approximate profits, it would be found 
that the divergence between the wage-earner’s increased income and that 
of the shareholder is even greater.—Yours, &c-, A. H. B. BANGHAM. 
Kingsmuir, Cecil Park, Herne Bay, Kent. 


MANAGERS OF LEARNING 


Sir,—I am grateful for Mr. Cuttle’s most appropriate tribute to the 
late Master of Downing. Admiral Richmond was actually an excellent 
example of the truth that the scholar can also administer—Yours faith- 
fully, R. B. GRAHAM. 


The Grammar School, Bradford. 
SAIL AGAIN ? 


S1r,—Coal and oil are wasting assets, but ocean winds will blow for 
ever. Speed maniacs may class sailing-ships with stage-coaches as being 
too slow ; but real or artificial scarcity of quick-driving fuel has already 
prevented steam-trawlers from trawling, and has brought back horse-drawn 
transport in some cases. Small merchant ships are using auxiliary fore- 
and-aft sails to give them more miles to the gallon. Increased fuel 
scarcity might bring back square-rigged ocean-voyaging sailing-ships, 
driven an average hundred miles a day by an outside force that costs 
nothing, weighs nothing, takes no time to load, and needs no engine- 
room space that shuts out payload. To use this free force efficiently, 
modern inventions could much improve in many ways the square-rigged 
ship of forty years ago.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 
25 Catherine Place, S.W.1. 


PITT’S LAST WORDS 


Sir,—In your article on University M.P.s in the issue of February 13th 
you refer to Mr. Pitt’s dying words, “ How I love my country.” Surely 
it was he who spoke the notable last words, “ Bring me one of Mr. 
Bellamy’s veal pies.”—Yours truly, J. W. Tims. 

The Vicarage, Buckfastleigh. 

[That is the question. Some authorities say one thing, some the 
other. That is why the utterance was described as “ disputed.”—Ep., 
The Spectator.] 


A THEATRE CONFERENCE 


Sir,—It has been drawn to my notice that in the third paragraph of 
page 183 of your issue of February 13th you state, “ Nor does it seem 
congruous to the traditions of the British theatre that both joint secretaries 
of the Conference should have been Communists.” I am not a Communist 
and have taken no part whatever in any political activity of any kind 
since 1940, except possibly for a single lecture to a section of the Fabian 
Society on conditions in Germany, which arose from my personal ex- 
perience during my military service——Yours faithfully, 

Ossia TRILLING, 

Joint Hon. Secretary, British Theatre Conference. 
77 Dean Street, W. 1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
O.H.E.L. 


Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century. By H. S. Bennett. 
Press. 15s.) 

It looks as if the new Oxford History of English Literature will 
vary as much volume by volume as did the old Cambridge chapter 
by chapter. But who would look for unanimity in a team of 
scholars ? Professor Bush opened on a full round note with the 
seventeenth century; Sir Edmund Chambers changed to a high 
dry pitch with the fifteenth; and now Mr, Bennett moves into a 
lower key with Chaucer. He turns resolutely away from Sir 
Edmund’s audience of earnest research students to address the plain 
man, and on the whole he serves him well. It is after all the plain 
man that Chaucer was out to catch. 

More puzzling is the curious lay-out of the material in this new 
history, with a division of interests which will ultimately make for 
inconvenience in a standard work of reference. It fell to Sir 
Edmund in the second part of this double volume to deal officially 
with Malory ; now Mr. Bennett anticipates him with some pages 
on the prose style of the Morte Darthur. Useful pages as it happens, 
for Sir Edmund was content to treat the facts rather than the 
spirit of the book. In this volume Mr. Bennett himself writes of 
James I and Henryson, but is denied Dunbar and Gavin Douglas. 
They are not so far removed in date, and it would seem logical to 
have treated the Scortish Chawtcerians together. Perhaps luck 
again overrides logic, for like Chaucer’s Parson Mr. Bennett is 
“nat a northern man.” There is some imperfect sympathy in 
dismissing The Testament of Criseyde as “a not unworthy pendant 
to Chaucer’s poem.” However we judge it, as success or failure, 
the Testament is either more or less than that. It lives with an 
independent spirit of its own, and to some readers it is one of the 
great moving achievements of its century. 

Mr. Bennett does not set out to present a new view of Chaucer, 
but he restates old truths with conviction and freshness ; and much 
is put with point in small space. The chapters on Author and 
Public and on Fifteenth Century Prose say some things which have 
not been said so relevantly before. As we should expect from the 
student of the mediaeval manor and the Pastons his emphasis is 
towards social history. He will not bury his author under a mass 
of erudition, for he argues that more is to be obtained from a 
study of the age and the events which shaped the poet’s career. 
Well, shall we say at least as much—for a voice might be raised 
from the “textual” ranks to correct an occasional inaccuracy in 
his translations, or to supply a work the bibliography has missed. 
Tolkien’s study of the dialect of the two Cambridge students in 
the Reeve’s Tale (Transactions of the Philological Society, 1934) 
is too important and rare an example of real Chaucerian scholarship 
to be absent from the language section of an Oxford history. 

In a footnote Mr. Bennett records that Reginald Pecock was 
elected “ into a fellowship ” at Oriel College in 1417. There speaks 
the voice of Cambridge under the imprimatur of the Clarendon 
Press. This presumably is a trace of the old Latin formula “in 
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societatem” which has survived in the other university, but 
has never been the English usage for an Oxford election. A nice 
academic point for the student of the age and bibliographer of this 
history in the distant future. Joun Bryson. 


Ulster and Eire 
Anglo-Irish Relations. By Hugh Shearman. (Faber and Faber. 16s.) 


THIs is a book in which the promise of the opening chapters remains 
unfulfilled. What begins as a history ends as a polemic. So long as 
Mr. Shearman is content to narrate all goes well. The writing is 
lively, and the author throws interesting and instructive sidelights 
on Anglo-Irish relations. In particular, he brings out usefully the 
salient features in the evolution of Ulster and their influence upon 
the course of Ango-Irish history. This is a field which deserves 
more attention than it has received. But unhappily as the book goes 
on the hints of bias become more and more pronounced, till the 
reader finds himself turning the pages of a political pamphlet. This 
is a pity. Mr. Shearman’s knowledge of his subject deserves to be 
used to better purpose. 

More than half of Mr. Shearman’s book is deyoted to the history 
of the last hundred years, into which all too often the author obtrudes 
his own views, sometimes thinly veiled, but at others elaborated at 
the expense of all pretence of objectivity. While the book contains 
useful and illuminating material, no one should imagine—or indeed 
is likely to imagine, since the author’s partialities are only too evident 
—that it provides a detached survey or, to quote from the publisher’s 
note, “exactly the historical treatment the subject requires.” More- 
over, while there is a useful bibliography there are no footnotes, and 
as a result the reader is often left speculating about the evidence on 
which Mr. Shearman’s many generalisations rest. 

The author is concerned to show on the one hand that Ulster, 
“with its fortress-like isolation from the rest of Ireland,” has always 
been a distinct political and cultural unit, and on the other that 
nationalism, the great evil of our times, has found its most unhappy 
expression in Eire. He records the distinctive history of Ulster with 
care, though inclined to press the argument beyond its reasonable 
limit ; his analysis of Irish nationalism is so intemperate as to be 
almost valueless. When self-government was established in Southern 
Ireland, he says, it often became “a matter of dogmatic interpreta- 
tions of a mystical national spirit; enthusiastic declarations by 
eccentric minoriti¢s, blood sacrifices and electoral corruptions.” So 
intense is Mr. Shearman’s dislike of nationalism that he concludes by 
speculating whether after all Cromwell’s way was not the right one, 
not only for Ireland but wherever nationalist tendencies appear in the 
Commonwealth. 

There are a number of misleading statements. Mr. Shearman 
says more than once, without giving any reference to date or 
place, that Mr. de Valera has expressed his willingness to 
remove the Border by force; nowhere does he record Mr. de 
Valera’s categorical, recent statements that force was ruled out. He 
refers to “electoral jerrymandering ” by Fianna Fail, apparently 
because they reduced the size of the P.R. constituencies, and adds, 
“This may stimulate jerrymandering in Northern Ireland.” Here 
a reference to the abolition of P.R. by the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment many years before Fianna Fail came to power would have been 
relevant ; and it would have been interesting, too, to have had some 
more factual statement about jerrymandering in Northern Ireland 
than that the charges seem to be “ evidentially groundless.” 

The achievements of Northern Ireland in peace and war are fairly 
recorded. The Government may be a little surprised at the pro- 
gressive social outlook attributed to it, though in emphasising the 
radical tradition in Ulster Mr. Shearman is on sure ground. It is 
nice to know that “thanks to the perspicacity and sense of respon- 
sibility shown by the Northern Ireland Government” the vagaries 
of her irresponsible neighbour have not done more harm. But its 
members may well blush modestly when they read of the tributes 
to “their very self-consciously correct behaviour”; “ their almost 
effusive anxiety to avoid denominational prejudice against Roman 
Catholics.” As a member of the Church of Ireland, I am startled 
by Mr. Shearman’s remark that Protestantism in Ulster is becoming 
more “emancipated from the credal attachments of the past, more 
rational, sceptical, pagan,” and his bland identification of any such 
development with a progressive religious outlook is not likely to be 
shared in Northern Ireland. But despite its faults of over-emphasis, 
and perhaps in places because of them, Mr. Shearman’s book, based 
upon wide reading and intimate personal knowledge, helps one to 
understand better the very important part which Ulster has played 
in Irish history and still more why she has played it. 

N. MANSERGH. 
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ae me TODAY 
A Crowd is not 


Company 


ROBERT KEE 
A first novel, A Crowd is not Company is set in a POW camp, 
and is quite out of the ordinary, not only in style but in the 
controlled point of view. There are no horrors, a great deal 
of wisdom and knowledge of human nature, and a marked gift 
for dramatization. The author has been awarded one of the 
Rockefeller Atlantic Fellowships. 9s. 6d. net 


Dusty 


FRANK DALBY DAVISON 
“* Unpretentious . . . it rings true on every page... admirable literary 
skill,”’ said The Times Literary Supplement of Man Shy, the 
author’s first book. The same words are just as true of Dusty, 
the story of a dog in the Australian bush, 8s. 6d. net 
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and Jarge impression in the press. 
Thérese 
FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


Translated by GERARD HOPKINS 
“* Profoundly exciting . . . unrivalled by any living novelist in any 


* country.”” Raymond Mortimer (Sunday Times). 


G. W. Stonier (The Observer). 
10s. 6d. net 


“* A triumph of narrative.”” 
37th Thousand. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOOD 
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- TO THE BITTER END 


( Hans Bernd Gisevius 


‘The distinguishing part of To The Bitter End is not the 
tale it has to tell, but the analysis which accompanies it. 
Here we find the full account, if not the explanation, of 
/ the amazing manner in which Hitler, by the complete ' 
j elimination of reason, succeeded in fooling everyone, \ 
friend and foe, German and foreigner . . . It is a book 
of absorbing interest and great historical value.’ 
—John O’London’s Weekly. 


18s. net 
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TWO NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY 


THE Y MARINER 
DESOLATE DANCES 
MARKET by 
by P. H. 
John Newby 
Cousins Recommended by the 


Book Society 
9s. net 


9s. net 
JONATHAN CAPE 














From Max Weber : ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGY 
H. H. GERTH and C. W. MILLS 

The prestige of Max Weber among European social scientists 

is difficult to overestimate. This is an anthology of his work 

in the fields of science and politics, religion, power and social 

structure, with biographical introduction, notes and appendix. 

21s. net 


. . . 
Negroes in Britain 
K. L. LITTLE, Lecturer in Anthropology in the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 
An application of the disciplines and methods of anthropology 
to the study of one of the problems of our own urban society. 
Part I gives a detailed survey of the coloured community in 
the dockland of Cardiff. Part II is devoted to the general, 
historical and cultural contexts of racial relations in Britain. 
25s. net 


The Analysis of Political Behaviour 
HAROLD D. LASSWELL, Professor of Law, Yale University 


School of Law. 

* Political science has been transformed by the newer sciences 
of psychology and sociology. Professor Lasswell is one of the 
pioneers in the application of the new disciplines of the older 
philosophy. This book presents a collection of his recent 
studies. 21s. net 


America: Ideal and Reality 

W. STARK, M.A., Lectu verin Social Studies in the University 

of Edinburgh. 
A comparison of the United States of 1776, as reflected in 
contemporary European philosophy, with the reality of today. 
This book is based on a lecture recently delivered to the 
Marshall Society, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. nei 


‘All these are titles in the International Library of Sociology and 


Social Reconstruction. For full prospectus write to the publishers, 
ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL Ltd., 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C.4 
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The Anglo-Soviet 
Radio Chess Match 


By E. Klein and W. Winter. This is a complete record of the 
radio chess match between British and Soviet teams of twelve, 
which took place in June, 1946. The book includes an account 
of chess life in both countries, biographies and portraits of the 
players, and detailed notes on the games, with diagrams. 10/6 net. 


Successful Investment 


By James W. Bell. A book of expert instruction for the novice, 
giving a practical system for making small investments, The 
keynote is simplicity. 5/= net. 
“ Highly recommended to the so-called ‘ small man.’ ”—Manage- 
ment Library. 


* Reprint Ready 
Riding 
(Games and Recreations Series) 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. G. Hope. The author has immense 
knowledge and experience of horses and riding, and the book is 
a real delight with its fascinating lore and its wealth of practical 
information for the rider. 7/6 net. 


Pitman, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Thomas Mann 


Edited by Charles Neider. (New 


The Stature of Thomas Mann. 
Directions. $5.) 


Mr. NeErper has collected an international body of writing, critical 
and hagiographic, which testifies to Thomas Mann’s world-wide 
fame and influence. Fame (“the sum total,” Rilke said, “ of all mis- 
understandings circulated about a person”) has done strange things 
to Thomas Mann. It forced him into his position of literary pro- 
tagonist of that “other Germany” which refused to compound with 
the Nazis. With no personal bent for politics, he was still too honest 
to compromise and tco big to be overlooked. He could do nothing 
but lead. He opposed to the Nazis his eloquence and integrity ; 
losing, he retired to the United States, majestic, sad, unruffled, taking 
the centre of gravity of the German literary world with him. M. 
Gide, whose preface to the French edition of Europe Beware is re- 
produced here, comments on the process with intelligence and 
sympathy. It is patent that Mann’s denunciations of the conduct of 
his countrymen did far more good than harm to the reputation of his 
country. “As for us,” wrote M. Gide in 1938, “we have enough 
love for Germany to recognise her voice rather in the protest of a 
Thomas Mann than in the letter of the dean of the university of 
Mr. Priestley, who a year earlier wrote a preface to the 
English edition of An Exchange of Letters, had said much the same 
thing: “ Two Germanies, addressing one another across a dreadful 
gulf.” 

Thomas Mann, his personality, his appearance, his family life, his 
method of work, are described and revered in this collection: his 
creative mind, his style, his philosophical system are studied and 
analysed. He is and remains a German. His work is utterly German 
—“in its massive intellectuality, its mystical brooding quality and, 
at times, its faintly morbid melancholy,” as Mr. Priestley observes. 
This is not to belittle its general significance. It has happened that 
the disintegration of the Western world of which Mann is in certain 
ways the chronicler has taken extreme forms more swiftly in Germany 
than in the other great European countries. Thomas Mann is the 
most profound of its analysts. Profound, and to the English 
ponderous ; therefore they do not, in general, read him, and his direct 
influence on English is unlikely ever to be of the same order as his 
influence on American literature. The day has gone when English- 
men would claim that the decline of the West was no concern of 
theirs ; but they will still avoid the Magic Mountain as they would 
the Slough of Despond ; the primrose path is sweeter. 

The influence of a great writer on letters is not always, nor of 
necessity, good. To read the body of exegesis that is growing up 
around the werks of Thomas Mann reminds one painfully: Here 
is another trick that fame has played on him. Mann’s complexity 
of style and structure carries its justification—in his own work, not in 
the work of followers, Mann has much to say and says it resound- 
ingly ; “level after level of meaning” opens out before the pilgrim, 
who may feel lost and frightened and lonely in this stately forest, but 
is rewarded with exaltation. But only from the Master should the 
pilgrim have to submit to these rigours: disciples should be wary in 
the demands they make. Hacking through the undergrowth of 
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| DEVIL’S DECADE 


CoLtitin Brooks 


A series of frank and incisive pen portraits of famous 
|| personalities of the thirties, by the editor of Truth. 
Amongst those included are Winston Churchill, 
Anthony Eden, Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, 
Montagu Norman, Sir ‘Samuel Hoare, Hugh Walpole, 
Bernard Shaw and John Gielgud. 


Illustrated. 15s. 
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jargon in some of the German and American criticism which Mr 
Neider—himself a principal offender—has collected, one pilgrim 
least grows cross and tired. JoHN Mpc ey, 


Scholars and Students 


Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part Il. From 1752 to 1900. 
Gabb to Justamond. Compiled by J. A. Venn. 
University Press. £7 10s.) 


Tue title and price of this monumental work, together with th 
legend, “ Five hundred copies of this book have been printed and 
the type has been distributed,” testify sufficiently to the unique 
character of the work to which the President of Queens’, taking up 
the task where his father left it, has devoted years of self-sacrificing 
labour. To compile a Who’s Who of “all known students, graduate; 
and holders of office at the University of Cambridge from the earliest 
times till 1900” is an undertaking compared with which the com. 
pilation of Who’s Who itself is an evening’s amusement. The scope 
may be measured by the content of the present volume, whose 619 
pages cover only one part, out of what will ultimately be six parts, 
of the years 1752 to 1900. The period is long enough to span many 
vicissitudes in English history, and to trace the association of Cam- 
bridge names with them would be an instructive and attractive 
occupation, for which Mr. Venn provides ample material. 

Famous men are no doubt enshrined in these pages, but on the 
whole it is the commonplace entries that have the best story to tell, 
There are Messrs. Gabb and Justamond themselves. There are, in 
fact, five Gabbs. The first, Augustus Hoadley Gabb, was admitted 
at Jesus as a pensioner, i.e.. an ordinary undergraduate paying his 
own way, in 1878. An earlier Gabb, not apparently related, had 
entered St. John’s as a sizar—paying lower fees and doing menial 
work in return—in 1857. Six hundred-odd pages later John Justa- 
mond testifies to the barrenness of the harvest which the most 
pertinacious editor sometimes reaps. He was admitted a pensioner 
at Clare in 1752 ; he was 14th Wrangler in 1756 and took his M.A. 
1759; that is all the world knows, and presumably all it ever will 
know, of John Justamond, whose entry marks a temporary pause 
in the crowded journey that began with Augustus Hoadley Gabb. 

All along that journey there is divers treasure, or at any rate 
divers epitomes of history, for those who seek. Purely by chance, 
for example, as I turned the pages over, my eye fell on Numa 
Edward Hartog. I had never heard of him, nor, probably, have 
most readers of these lines. To reproduce his whole entry would 
encroach too much on space, but here are its salient features: 


Vol. Ill, 
(Cambridgy 


HARTOG, NUMA EDWARD.—Adm. pens. at Trinity, May 3, 
1865. B.Sc. London 1864, “obtaining honours wholly without 
precedent.” B.A. (Senior Wrangler and Second Smith’s Prize 1869). 
The first Jew to be Senior Wrangler, being admitted to his degree 
by special grace of the Senate without taking the usual oath. “His 
inability to obtain a Fellowship by reason of his faith gave rise to 
much comment.” It was claimed that in consequence of his success 
Jewish disabilities were removed in both Universities by the passing 
of the Test Act, June 16, 1871. . . . Died June 19, 1871, of small- 
pox, at Belsize Square, Hampstead. 


June 16th, 1871; June 19th, 1871. Did he, I wonder, learn in 
those three days that the battle for Jewish freedom at Cambridge 
and elsewhere had been finally won ? 

Here, of theologians, is Hort ; Lightfoot and Westcott must wait 
for a later volume. Here is Julius Hare, but not Augustus, who 
went to Oxford; and, with a lengthy entry, Arthur Hallam ; the 
Cambridge poet who made him famous is far beyond the G.-J. range. 
Here is Harvey, who concerned himself with the blood. Here, for- 
midably enough, is William George Venables Vernon Granville Ver- 
non Harcourt, whom nineteenth-century Liberalism knew under a 
rather simpler style. Here is Henry Gunning of Christ’s, whose 
famous (and historically invaluable) Reminiscences were begun when 
he was over eighty. Here in another galley altogether is Gilbert Laird 
Jessop, also of Christ’s, “ Hurricane Hitter” and greatest cricketer 
of his day ; as well as Canon Augustus Jessopp, author of that brief 
but illuminating essay, The Coming of the Friars. Here, in short, 
is a great and diverse company, and a company of very ordinary 
persons, for all of whom, or the majority, their University did 
much, and who in their varied spheres have done much for the world. 
Many of them would have had no other memorial. We may be 
grateful to Dr. Venn for giving them this. Posterity, as it searches 
out references, may be more grateful to him still. 

Witson Harrls. 
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New Theatres for Old 
MORDECAI GORELIK 


The author is one of America’s leading scenic artists, and has served as 
an instructor in scene design and stage history at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts and other schools of the Theatre. He examines the de- 
velopment of stage and screen techniques during his twenty years of theatrical 
experience, against a background of momentous social and political change. 
This is the latest volume in our series International Theatre and Cinema, 
Ready February 26 
553 pages 


edited by Herbert Marshall. 
Illustrated 


The Conductor Raises His Baton 
WILLIAM J. FINN 
With a foreword by Leopold Stokowski 


This book deals with the fundamentals of music and musical performance, 
and provides a scholarly estimate of the beauty and vitality of pre-classic 
composition. It introduces the reader to a wealth of great music and great 
names which are as yet too little known. Ready March 4 


Illustrated with many musical examples 302 pages 


The Four Routes 
LE CORBUSIER 


An examination by one of the most distinguished architects of our time 
of the four principal means of communication. The author’s conclusions 
are based on a lifetime of work all over the world, and he claims for his 
theories the accuracy of laboratory tests. Ready March 22 


Illustrated 205 pages 


5s net 


12s 6d net 


15s net 


Current booklist on request from 
12 Park Place St James’s S WI 


Dennis Dobson Ltd 
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TONEY SOAP MARKERS 
W. BRONNLEV EC CO. LTO 





The Gaftsmanship of 
over half a century 
is expressed in 
Bronnfey soap. 


conniel 


LONDON. W. 3. 
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CAOL DELIVERY 
Mark Benney 


A challenging account of the prison system to-day, 
and its administration, based on questionnaires 
submitted to war-time prisoners by the Howard 
League for Penal Reform. 8s. 6d. net 


THE LITERATURE OF ENCLAND, ap. soo—1946 


W. J. Entwistle 
and Eric Gillett 


The latter part of this uncommonly comprehensive 
and judicious survey has now been brought up to 
date, and develapments in each genre are traced 
individually from the 1890’s onwards. 8s. 6d. net 


THE GOLD STANDARD: In Theory and Practice 
Fifth Edition 
R. G. Hawtrey 


“ The book is invaluable to anyone who wishes to 
understand the many intricate problems connected 
with a monetary standard.”’—The Political Quarterly. 

+ 9s. 6d. net 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 
E. W. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham 


The second reprint of this important book has now 
been distributed to the bookshops. A _ further 
reprint is in band. 15s. net 
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STOPPED—FOR REPAIRS 


i. Water can be a major nuisance to industry for it 
may cause scale deposits or corrosion which reduce 
efficiency in heating and cooling systems or block 
the main supply. : 

The introduction of minute quantities of ‘ Calgon’ 
(sodium metaphosphate) into industrial water 
systems is now a recognised way of preventing scale 
formation, corrosion, and the troubles which follow 
in their wake. 
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When You Are Old 


Old Age: Its Compensations and Rewards. By A. L. Vischer. (Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
For twenty years Dr. Vischer of Basle has been in charge of 
furnished houses provided by the canton for elderly people. He 
has thus had plenty of human material to draw on, but little scientific 
material, for as he points out, though there are innumerable books 
about children there are almost none about the old. “The one 
thing that every person looks forward to is the one thing for which 
no preparation is made.” hough he quotes many cOmments on 
age, therefore, they are mainly by-the-way comments. He himself 
is breaking new ground. 

The Compensations and Rewards of the title is a little misleading. 
The German is Schicksal und Erfiillung, and Dr. Vischer does not 
at ali stress the “rewards” of old age. Indeed he begins with a 
list of physical changes which, taken as a personal destiny, are 
unpleasant ; even frightening. But then as he goes on to deal with 
old age in history—the average age of the population is increasing 
chiefly because of the decrease in infantile mortality so that in 
recorded time there have always been long lives—with old age in 
other civilisations and finally with the achievements of old age, there 
comes a slow sense of comfort. Deterioration of mental powers does 
not necessarily accompany physical decline ; there are always the 
Goethes and Verdis. Plates, whose value is somewhat lost by poor 
reproduction, provide a comparison of the work of great artists when 
they were young and old. There is a chapter on the women of 
eighteenth-century France who with their salons gracefully sub- 
stituted the pleasures of the mind for love. One European heritage 
from Greece, Dr. Vischer says, has been unfortunate; we have 
inherited the Greek over-veneration for youth. But China is a 
paradise for the old. “People of middle age wait most eagerly for 
their fiftieth birthday. Even the white-headed beggar is 
treated with perfect consideration.” + 

Since old age is inevitable, how can it be made successful? 
Dr. Vischer suggests two desiderata. One is a full first half of life— 
many interests so that there is much to draw on. The other is the 
attainment of some inner harmony, an acceptance of values outside 
temporary things. Then, when old age arrives, it should not be 
segregated or idle. The old people in Dr. Vischer’s homes are given 
small tasks to do in the adjoining hospital—a hospital for people of 
all ages so that contact with the world is maintained. On this point 
Lord Amulree contributes a foreword, pointing out the need in 
Britain for similar homes. Here old people are only too often 
hidden away in hospitals for “ chronic” cases where they drag out 
an idle and hopeless end of life. 

Such a book as this, written for the general reader and dealing 
with a general subject under many aspects, is bound to be a little 
desultory. But, it is never dull, dealing as it does with experience 
which will some day be one’s own. Reading, one suddenly 
becomes conscious that up to now one’s attention has been directed 
to—at most—three-quarters of life ; that the other quarter has been 
ignored as something to be noticed in other people but never in one- 
self. The book ranges widely in its quotations from German, 






THE 


ATLANTIC 
ISLANDS 


KENNETH WILLIAMSON 
With a Foreword by ERIC LINKLATER 


A study of the Faeroe life and scene. Eric 
Linklater writes: “ A masterpiece of its 
kind, that will live for long in the affec- 
tionate knowledge of bird-lovers, and 
island-lovers, and lovers of men’s hardihood 
against the heavy odds Of nature.” I//, 16s. 
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French, American and British writers. The translation is workman. 
like if a little heavy. GWENDOLEN FREEMaN. 


Education Today 


Education and World Tragedy. By Howard Mumford Jones. (Oxford 
University Press. 9s. 6d.) 
The Quality of Education. Edited by Denys Thompson and James 
Reeves. (Mumford. 8s. 6d.) 
“For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now 
acting with a combined force to blunt the discriminatng powers of 
the mind.” The words are Wordsworth’s, written in 1798, and 
they apply with tragically augmented force to 1948. Past wars and 
present uncertainties threaten that calm in which youth can grow 
in wisdom. This century up to the rise of Hitler has known one- 
third more war casualties than in the previous eight hundred years, 
It is against this sobering thought that Professor Jones, of Harvard, 
has written a book which shows how the horror of Hiroshima has 
disturbed the American conscience. Our sick age is technically com- 
petent as no other age has ever been, and socially so incompetent as 
to be utterly incapable of using aright the discoveries of nuclear 
physics. His enquiry into the admitted gap existing between educa- 
tion and conduct is valuable. The book explores “ practicable ways 
to teach democracy as a cultural dynamic ” and at the same time to 
avoid the pitfalls of American nationalism. He cannot find the hard 
core of education in the Western tradition, because the centre of 
gravity has passed from Europe. A culture which has as its corner- 
stone reverence for each human soul, and which has yet slaughtered 


more human beings than any other, commands little respect. The | 


Professor would substitute in American colleges a programme of 
vocational training, the theory of science, representative government, 
studies of Russia and the Orient and a study of personal relationships, 


As in most books of this kind, diagnosis is easier than cure. It | 


is admittedly sad and perhaps surprising to learn that the Amercan 
student knows more about Julius Caesar than about Russia, whose 
education receives benevolent approval. But where in this generalised 
course is to be found the guarantee of that discipline which defies 
superficiality, and which alone can produce tough and trained minds? 
A scholar grounded in ancient history might find nothing very new 
in Russia, and have acquired a penetrating mind into the bargain. 
Such abstract terms as “democratic dynamic” and restoration of 
“confidence between man*and man” get bandied about, but at the 
book’s end, having “heard great argument,” the reader comes out 
“by the same door as in he went.” Professor Jones courageously 
faces the difficulty of finding a new generation of teachers to tackle 
his programme, but fails to convince that he has found the answer. 
In his plea for good neighbourliness, psychology is to play a bigger 
part than religion. Has the Second Commandment gone down the 
drain with the rest of a discredited and outmoded Western culture? 
The Quality of Education similarly questions whether the content 
of English secondary education is what the contemporary child really 
needs. The contributors postulate huge questions, and give on the 
whole familiar answers. The editors somewhat breathlessly in the 
last four pages of the book discuss school religion and the prefect 
system. The latter is summarily dismissed as being unsuitable for 
producing “free and equal citizens.” Surely leadership is urgently 
required even in boys’ clubs ; and in the drab humdrum world of “ the 
common man,” whose century it is, are uncommon men no longer 
needed? The book has some useful suggestions for young teachers, 
and Mr. O’Malley’s essay on the teaching of English is valuable and 
interesting. Mr. T. C. Worsley makes many common-sense remarks, 
particularly about authority ; but such a sentence as, “It is easy 
in one of one’s own danger areas to feel that one is tremendously ‘on 
the child’s side,’ when all the time it is one’s own feelings that one 
is really engaged with, not the child’s,” might not escape 
O’Malley’s red pencil of emendation. JouN GarRETT. 


Fiction 
Thérése. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. (Eyre 


and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 

The Magnet of Doom. By George Simenon. Translated by Geoffrey 
Sainsbury. (Routledge. 9s. 6d.) 

Four Men. By Paul Fox. (Cresset Press. 12s. °6d.) 

The Moot Point. By Peter De Polnay. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 

From every point of view Thérése Desqueyroux, when she first 

appeared some years ago, was an astonishing and terrible creation. 

With all the art of a master and the highest moral rectitude, Mauriac 

painted a character doomed to damnation by her own wilful acts. 
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‘*A little help is 
worth a deal 


of pity”’ 








At John Groom’s Crippleage we 
have some 220 permanently disabled 
women and girlss Through the 
help we give them they are happy 
and contented. They earn money 
and become largely self-supporting. 
They enjoy real home comforts in 
the hostels on the estate. 

We need a “ helping hand ” today 
more than ever before. Without 
official grants or State aid, we are 
entirely dependent upon the gifts 
and legacies of those who appreciate 
what we are doing for disabled 
women and girls at Edgware, and 
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for the needy, orphaned girls from 
babyhood to 16 years of age at 
Cudham and Westerham. 

Our 81st ANNUAL REPORT gives 
some details of the work. May 
we send you a copy ? 


Grooms Crippleage 


President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. _ 
Registered Office: 37, Sekforde Street, London, E.C.I 
Workrooms & Garden Estate: Edgware. 
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Whatever she did turned to evil. Thérése, first unconsciously and 
then with a weary knowledge when she came to know her own power, 
corrupted and destroyed all who came within her orbit. “I’ve 
always had a passion for tearing the bandages from other people’s 
eyes. I’ve always insisted that those around me should see things 
as they are,” she cries once in desperation in a state of crisis ; and 
it is M. Mauriac’s intention as well as her fate that this should be 
so. The vicious landslide to damnation started with an attempt on 
her husband’s life in the wild and lonely pine-forest of Les Landes. 
If the assizes had not acquitted her, largely, it must be admitted, 
through her husband’s perjury (he did it merely to save the family 
name), Thérése might have suffered physical punishment in prison 
and vanished into obscurity ; but Mauriac, like Zola before him who 
examined through Thérése Raquin a similar situation, showed 
how “ the filth of the flesh” and the gradual death of the soul were 
a miore terrible fate than anything the law could devise. Her husband 
imprisoned her in their lonely house. She took her meals alone in 
her bedroom ; she smoked endlessly, surrounded by phantoms of 
remorse and horror and the moaning of the pine trees ; “ the prison 
built around her by her own act: a prison from which there would 
be no escape—ever! ” 

Life and the imagination merged to become a nightmare of dis- 
tortion. Her punishment indeed was not only isolation from society, 
but—and here M. Mauriac’s religious beliefs are important—a 
spiritual excommunication, a reaching of “nothingness.” One 
accepts the full horror more fully if one believes, as M. Mauriac 
believes, in an eventual state of “grace.” It is this very quality 
which makes M. Mauriac’s style and his creation of Thérése so 
universally significant. What might have been a mere newspaper 
cutting, or a “crime story,” has become, by reason of this sense of 
good and evil operating behind every trivial act and thought, a subtle 
and Pascalian vision of life and its ultimate judgement. We see it 
more fully with Thérése lying in her room in the wilderness, burning 
the sheets with her cigarettes, refusing to eat, growing a mere shadow 
of herself until her husband finally relents and allows her to go to 
Paris. Perhaps M. Mauriac also relented. At least the ending of this 
short novel was enigmatic, not to say somewhat nebulous. One saw 
Thérése leaving the café where M. Mauriac had left her—for what? 
Happiness ? A new life ? Surely Thérése’s punishment did not 
end there! One surmised that remorse and the workings of desire 
would make her agony more long-drawn-out ; that Thérése, through 
the operation of “free will,” would drive herself more inextricably 
into the slime. 

There was a silence for some time; then M. Mauriac picked 
up his pen and gave us two more glimpses of what happened to 
her in the form of short stories and a final novel depicting her end. 
In Thérése a PHétel, we see Thérése hammering frantically on 
the doors of a love that is denied her (here she is in the full throes 
of the flesh) and in Jhérése Chez le Docteur the victim of a patho- 
logical obsession haunted by her act of poisoning. But it is not 
until La Fin de la Nuit that we really see what she must have 
suffered. In this novel the full extent of her degradation, as an old 
woman on the verge of death, is presented with quite frightful 
insight. Here the full significance of her life comes to her as she 
lies dying in her husband’s house while he sits laconically reading 
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the paper as indifferent to her fatal illness as he would have beeq 
to the death of an animal on his estate. Never for one moment since 
leaving the court-house all those years ago has Thérése known rest, 
peace of mind, or drawn a fraction nearer to absolution. She dies 
in the same state of terror and nothingness in which she has lived, 
and one can be sure that even in death there will be no hope for 
her, only obliteration. Lastly the translation by Mr. Gerard Hopkins 
of this terrible and wonderful book must be given all praise ; it jg 
flawless. 

If M. Mauriac’s eminence is due to his highly personal style and 
to his philosephical view of humanity, then it also explains why 
M. Georges Simenon in The Magnet of Doom has failed, so far, to 
reach the top rank. When all is said M. Simenon is a poet of the 
damned as well, but his pictures of loneliness and horror, rendered 
with extreme skill, lack the significance and meaning which 
M. Mauriac gives to his. One feels at once that M. Simenon is not 
concerned with the good er evil or with the philosophical aspect 
of his creatures’ activities. Objective, dispassionate, concerned with 
truth, he lets one draw one’s own conclusions. Within these limits 
The Magnet of Doom is brilliant. Dieudonné Ferchaux indeed, 
the master of commerce who is exposed and hounded out of France 
through some shady dealings in the Belgian Congo, is one of the 
best drawn of all M. Simenon’s characters. With his secretary 
Maudet, a down-at-heel pimp with great ambitions, this financial 
ruler of the world is shown sinking into the slime of an out-of-the- 
way port on the Panama Canal. The process of degradation is taken 
to its ultimate conclusion, and when Maudet kills him and gives his 
body to a strange character who “cures ” human heads, one can be 
sure that one has reached the furthest limit of human perfidy, 
Maudet, who deserted his wife without a moment’s qualm to follow 
the great man into exile, is a pathetic and moving study of a young 
man who, what with circumstances and a rottenness at the core, never 
“had a chance.” The atmosphere of the Panama port, with all its 
dubious characters, its women and hangers-on, belongs particularly 
to Simenon’s realm, and it is, as usual, vividly done. 

I find it difficult to recommend the last two novels. Four Men 
is a wild, rambling American story about Gamble, an aristocrat, 
Zacharias a Jew, Giles an electrician and Adam Mallory, who meet 
first of all in a submarine and who, when disbanded after the 
war, meet again in slightly less happy circumstances. It leaves some- 
thing of a woolly impression, but there are some good moments in 
it. If The Moot Point is a good example of Mr. De Polnay’s style 
and imagination it would seem that he has been considerably over- 
praised. It is competently written, the characterisation is adequate, 
but the story of a boarding-house is no better and no worse than 
a hundred like it. Rosin KInc. 


Shorter Notices 





The Life and Art of William Shakespeare. By Hazelton Spencer. 


(G. Bell. 16s.) 


Tuts volume, by a late professor of English at the Johns Hopkins 
University, deserves.all the praise which it has had on the far side of 
the Atlantic. It is scholarly and at the same time readable ; it is witty 
and never pedantic ; it eschews all that pompous meaningless jargon 
of the semi-psychological variety which some of the younger 
American lecturers use to impress either themselves or their 
audiences. Instead, it is downright and outspoken, sane and balanced, 
and, without ever seeming hurried, covers an amazingly wide field. 
If it is no great feat to outline all that we know of the life of 
Shakespeare in less than a hundred pages, it is a distinct feat to make 
it all such sound and at the same time vivid writing. And having 
done this the author goes on to discuss, first, the stage of 
Shakespeare’s day, and, then, the poet’s use of his medium. Finally 
we have over 250 pages of discussion of the individual plays together 
with a brief outline of their subsequent stage history. This is some 
indication of the scope of the book ; and, for a hint of its style— 
with its occasional slightly sardonic touch—let this suffice: “By 
1598, then, we have ample evidence that Shakespeare had prospered 
to an extent denied most creative spirits, who as a rule are, and have 
to be, disinclined to make the sacrifices and adopt the preoccupations 
of those who find the ownership of things supremely interesting. 
There seems to have been no clash between his acquisitiveness and 
his art.” There has certainly been no clash between the absorbed 
interest of the professor in his subject and his ability to make it lucid 
and pleasurable reading for others in this book. It is one to make 
any Shakespeare enthusiast happy for days on end. Baconians may 
dislike it. They get short shrift. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 





Tue fiftieth ordinary general meeting of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited, was held on February 18th in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G.I., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The profit and loss account shows a 
net profit after providing for taxation of £162,671. This compares with 
£168,448 for the year ended December 31st, 1946—a decrease of £5,777. 
Your directors recommend the payment of 7 per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary shares. Owing to the interruption of preduction during the 
year, due to the coal shortage, we incurred a loss estimated at £27,843, 
which has been charged against, profits. 

The year 1947 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the 
company. The opportunity was taken to hold a convention, which was 
attended by some fifty representatives of our associated companies and 
agents from more than thirty countries. It undoubtedly achieved its 
purpose, and did much to stimulate confidence in the leading position 
of cur company in radio technique and development. 

During the year we have continued actively to foster and extend our 
world-wide sales and manufacturing organisation, and have received many 
important enquiries and orders from all parts of the world. The value 
of orders received for the year 1947 constitutes a record for the peace- 
time business of the company. 

I would also mention that Marconi’s continue to play a leading part 
in the provision of airborne communication equipment, and in this field 
the Marconi Company was the first to produce a post-war design. Our 
post-war designs of marine equipment have been most successful, Our 
Marine Radar has given excellent results on trial, and fittings will com- 
mence in 1948. It can safely be said that its performance and reliability 
will be second to none. New developments in virtually all fields of radio 
technique have actively progressed during the year. 

I am glad to say that early last year we were able to renew and 
broaden the base of our long-standing agreement with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. This will enable our two great companies, who are 
competitors in the commercial sphere, to benefit mutually from full co- 
operation in technical fields. The activity of our subsidiary, Marcon 
Instruments, Limited, is steadily expanding, and has necessitated an 
increased investment. 

The report was adopted. 
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By CUSTOS 
EXPERIENCE in the field of profit and price control, as distinct from 
taxing profits after they have been made, is so limited that one 
need not be surprised that stock markets have shown no clear 
reactions to Sir Stafford Cripps’s new plans. Naturally, the City 
has welcomed the official decision to enlist the co-operation of 
industry itself, since it is assumed that with the best will in the 
world to be helpful British industry is in no mood to commit 
financial hara-kiri, At the same time it does seem wise to budget 
for a lower level of profits in many branches of trade and for fewer 
dividend increases than we have seen during the past twelve months, 
Nor is it safe to infer from Sir Stafford Cripps’s pronouncement in 
the House of Commons that he will not flank his price control plan 
with other deflationary measures. Until the shape of things to come 
is more clearly discernible investors are understandably cautious and 
are displaying commendable fortitude in refusing to sell. The best 
that can be hoped for, so far as home industrials are concerned, is 
that steadier market conditions will develop in the coming weeks. 
ARGENTINE RAIL DEAL 

The agreement on trade and finance reached after many weeks 
of tough negotiations between the United Kingdom and Argentina 
has caused considerable relief in the City. It is not that our nego- 
tiating team, ably lead by Sir Clive Baillieu and strongly reinforced 
by Sir Reginald Leeper, have pulled off a great success. They have 
made the best of a difficult job and ensured that a substantial volume 
of trade between the two countries will take place in the coming 
twelve months. No details have been disclosed of the prices which 
this country is paying for meat and maize, and the £10,000,000 which 
is being handed over as a sort of under-the-counter payment to 
“ equalise”” our commodity contracts has a sinister look. Against 
that we must set the fact that British coal, petroleum products and 
railway equipment, which comprise the bulk of what Argentina is 
taking from us, are also fetching fancy prices. Where President 
Peron and his financial right-hand man, Senor Miranda, appear 
to have done well is in retaining a large part of their sterling balances 
in London and financing the £150,000,000 railway purchase deal 
largely out of an advance of £110,000,000 representing prepayments 
by the British Food Ministry for the contemplated import 
programme. 

From the railway stockholders’ point of view the new agreement 
will be heartily welcomed, since it opens up the prospect that the 
long-awaited pay-out under the terms of the schemes agreed by the 
stockholders will take place in the near future. The first step will 
be to pay the three months’ interest to September 30th, 1947, on 
the senior Debentures, after which the capital amount of the Deben- 
tures, which is something over £100,000,000, will be disposed of 
with the minimum of delay. Subsequently compensation will be 
paid to the staff and the companies will be put into voluntary liquida- 
tion. It seems likely, therefore, that some time in May holders of 
the Preference and Ordinary stocks will receive a substantial first 
payment, leaving the residual balance to be distributed when the 
final outcome of the liquidation is known. Prices of Argentine rail 
stocks have been adjusted in the market to the implications of this 
sort of schedule and are now short-dated investments. Those who 
took them up six months ago have had a long wait, but it has proved 
well worth while. 

A LOW-PRICED DEBENTURE 

With the railway deal out of the way Argentina may well turn her 
attention to the few remaining British-owned utility undertakings. 
Among these are Anglo-Argentine Tramways and the B.A. Central 
Railway. Preliminary talks as to the future of these two undertakings 
have already taken place, and it seems probable that as soon as 
Argentina’s sterling balances have been built up to a reasonable 
figure British stockholders will be bought out. In my view, the 
stocks offering the best scope for capital appreciation are the Deben- 
tures of the B.A. Central Railway. The most attractive seems to 
be the 5 per cent. Second Debenture, which is now quoted in the 
market around £31 per £100 nominal, or at just over 6s. in the £. 
The company’s system is an integral part of the suburban transport 
of Buenos Aires, and although the low level of fares has not allowed 
the company to operate at a profit, any reasonable offer would justify 
a substantially higher valuation for the Debenture stocks, the esti- 
mate in well-informed quarters being as high as £50 per £100 
nominal for the Second Debenture. I am not suggesting that nego- 
tiations of this kind are likely to be completed in the matter of days 
or weeks, but as a lock-up purchase the Debentures should turn 
out well. 
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London, E.¢ : 
\RAPHOLOGIST — Advise 1925 
G Mr. XEN 9. I e Road. NW 3 
HE AL'S REMAKI MAI TRESGI 3 (except 
cert t an 











H OVERSEAS SUPPLY 

Headington. Oxford 
pies ‘PR ‘ICES PAID for Coins 
pecially collections, 





rare are atalo 
of fi ish 5s : by’s Montt 
Coin and Meda! letir per annur 
B. A. Seasy Lrp 65 Gi Portland St 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 


stockings in three 
marking damage 





in two weeks laddered 
days. Cail or se 





Brit INVISIBLE MENDERS, Lip., 22, New 
Bond St.. W.1 
T Is GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS 
HAT to friends r Britain who 
have sent their response to 
these appeal 3 needed in 
large or small qual tities. and will be 


APPEAL SECRETARY 
dge, S.E.1 

LTD., well-known 
have now opened 
and moth 
Laddered 
damage 
W.1. 


the 


uy’s Hospital, London Bri 


epted g.adly 


YNITBAK SERVICE 
Invisible Menders 
a retail branch Burns, 
damages repaired in 7 
Stockings in 3 day Send 
learly) or call 46. Oxford St 
(Tottenham Court Rd. end) 


(mark 
London, 





ITERARY TYPING 1/6 1,000, Carbons 
4 6d.—JENNINGS 35, Meadow Walk 
Ewell. Ewell 38 
\ AKE DO AND MEND. Sets of Elbow 
al patches, Pocket, Cuff and Trouse1 


Protectors (2 of each) in soft dressed black 


brown real leather 8s. per set. Postage 
{d—Byrisitp ann Co 122, Brighton Rad 
Purley, Surrey 
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EARN CLOCHE GARDENING AT 
4 HOME.—Individual Postal Tuition by 
an authority whose name in Gardening is 
a household word is now provided by the 
Chase Cioche Guild. Every essential, from 
soil preparation to harvesting the crops is 
covered in two series of invaluable, easy-to- 
follow lessons, each seri es costing 2ls. Send 
today for reta is of this unique opportunity 
THe Cuase CLocue Gui p, 33, The Grange 
Chertsey 
A o Bg ADS REPAIRS Heal’s 
4 r . t i 
bedstea . i mi eSsC 
—HEAL & Son 196 Fotteneen Ct. Rd., W.1. 
\ QDERK “‘BOUKS WANTED —J. .— 
4 - a Wine Office Cou Fleet 
Street 
YEW 
woe 
fitting eg 
Ur 


ondot ; 
MATERIAL 














ke Newington, I 
N PARACHUTE _ No 
k s whit ol ‘ g 
ideal fo blow ses, dresses ndies 
rtains, et P parcel, pe 9d 
CELIC AND Co (De pt. 804 Ma Orde 
Stor B 
Cy THOUSAND POUNDS f 
Full detai in the 
DIsPaIcu 
Ollstoe OF TENANTED HOUSE OR 
SHOP property in reater London 
1 at LM, a 
nvestment price are invited to < 
Box 9 
P A.Y.E. and National Insurare 
e and accurately done by w 
I il and private exp Box 
| ING enest would be welccme 
Highgate flat Breakfast 
£4 10 weekly Box 3544 
R™ \KE HANDBAG CO 
ne Handbag — 
and Re es Send to es 
B pte Knightsbri dge 
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resider M Box 3 
OLID AK RAINWA TER “BI Sy’ a! 
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TATC H REPAIRS "rE timates f 


fore proceeding Expert craftsman- 
ship Mi iderate charges.—GELNE! 129 
Stoke on Rd... N.16 





EDU ‘CATIONAL 


(Anroan s+ SCHOOL Scholarship Examina- 
’ be he the 8th 


9th and 
of Five 
} to £50 
x Scholar- 


eld on 
for 











£40 each: open 
Also one Canford 
>of £170 per annum on 
the Headmaster for a 
has been killed as a 
action For particulars 
Canford School, 


enem) 


result of 
to the HEADMASTER 


Dorset » 
LAING & DICK, 7, Holland 
W.11.—Individual tuition for 
Navy Special Entry, Arm) 
(new scheme), Ist M.B . 
Cc e rtificates, London 
y Entrance and Scholar 








ships 








Park 7437 

re STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c 
tal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec. 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com, 
: . B.. “— D Degrees and Diplomas 
Moderate Fees ins saent Prospectus 
from D. Parker M.A.. LL.D.. Dept. B.93 

WOLSEY HALL OXFORD (Est. 1894.) 
F IR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 





M*s: 





Duke St.. W.1. MAY 6626-7. 








20, 1948 
FrOREIGN SERVICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE, etc Tuition for new exams., 
including preparation for interviews, by 
Davies's, who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates, and other 
exams. Separate accommc ion for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrs Davies's, 54, 
Hyde Park Gat S.W.7. WES, 6564 
I OYAL AIR FORCE: EpvcatTion BRANCH 
PERMANENT ComM!SSIoNS.—Applications 







are invited for a number of appointments 
to PERMANENT COMMISSIONS Age limits, 23 
to 33 (the upper lim may be raised for 
war service) ys es should ordinarily 










ass honours degre 
Engineering 






allowan 
previded 
f £57 












etai! an »plicat AIR 
MINISTRY ARA Kingsway London. Wor 
by TRI ~~ SECRETARIAL COL- 

L Sout Molton Street. W.1. 
May 5306 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





[UNIVERSITY 
1 be 


Robert S 
26t! 







egy wo 

* The BE} npley - 

* Admission 
JAMES HENDERSON, 





A course — 
“Die Uberw 
i Reuiehan Liter tur 
Gottfried Keller, Thomas 
given (in German) by Pro- 
Strich (Univ. of Bern) at 5.15 p.m. 
25th, February 27th, and March 
3rd, at the University of London: Senate 
House (entrance from Russell Square, or 
Malet Street, W.C.1). Admission free, with- 
out ticket.—JamMes HENDERSON, Academic 
Registrar. 






Ux 






will be 


fes or F 
on February 





APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 

None of the vacancies advertised below 

relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Orde of 1947 applies 

\IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 

Applications are invited for the office 

of STEWARD The stipend will be £450- 

£600 according to qualifications and expe- 

rience, with free residence and the usual 

pension arrangements.—Further particulars 


may be obtained from the CoLLeGe Secre- 
TARY, to whom applications should be sent 
not later than 12th March, 1948. 


VACANCIES for Masters and MisTRESSES 
in all subjects at new departments of 






boarding school on borders of Wales. 
Resident posts for men and women pre- 
pared to teach bovs individually in 
groups of less than six at ar ime. Good 
conditions.—Send full particulars of your 
record and experience to Box No. 28, Joun 
Harr & Co., 22 a wae Avenue, 


Charing Cross, London, W.C 








239 


- Globe~ 


Werntcke (1947) Sid, 
Elastic a 


Bookcases 
Classic and 
Standard 
C.& D.Range 


Desks and 
Tables in 
Wood and 
Plastic 


Office 
Furniture 


See Exhibit 
IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 


Write for list. 


82 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Phone: ViCtoria 0372. 
































KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 
LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





ott 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 














+ PURELY PERSONAL 





IGHTING UP TIME is anytime 
for a King Six Cigar and they 
are only 1/6d, each. 











WELCOME NEWS 


The ROYAL ALBION 
HOTEL 
BRIGHTON 


has re-opened—re-furnished and 
re-equipped. World famous in 
the era of the late Sir Harry 
Preston, it has again become 
famous under its new ownership, 


the same directorate as the 
Norfolk Hotel. Bournemouth. 


Welcome !! 
Telephone 9202 every Room 
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ISwwirer f 
Totte am R N 
~ OF MOD N T 
Leh BITION A t H \ 
Ox St W.l Dail ) 4 
3-10 Sdiy 1/6 
ENTERT AINMENTS 
Cc HOR AL SOCIET 


R' sa: Royal oe 








MA , 2.30 
PSAI Us HUNGARICUS ( Kopatr) 
SEA SYMPHONY Vat HAN WILLIAMS) 
Parry J 


Joan Cross 


Henry CUMMINGS 
At the Orear ARNOLD GREIR 
I - eS HESTRA 


SIR MALCOL M SARGENT 
Boxes £3 15s nd 6d Stalls 
10s. 6d and a 6d: aren. a 6: 6d. and 5s 
Balcony (1 ed) 4s. 6d.. unreserved 3s. 6a 
3s. 6d. 2 T kets. Box Office (Ker 8212 
and agent 


TRAV E L, &c. 


A Ht : ~- AY ON THE ENGLISH RIVIERA 
e for terms to the reroft 
Private tote! Looe, Cornwall 
I EXHILL-ON-SEA. 2 mins 
shops an station 
Guest House, h. and c. al! rooms, separate 
table vunge. Easter terms 4} gns. Book 
earls Brochure from “ Lanark,”’ 5, Jame- 
son Road, Bexhill 
Bos VOYAGE (Informal Parties).—Miss 
Orrennetm hopes to arrange parties 
to Switzerland for old and new clients 
Inexpensive terms in hotels; also 
ypportunity for don’t mind 
roughing it.—Writ» to her at Checkendon, 
Reading 


HOTELS, 


sea, 1 min 
Comfortable 

















I ROADST: Aine, CASTLEMERE. — For 
discr mating visitor this quiet 
and comt wrtabie hotel offers every facility 
for rest and refreshment Excellent food 
and warmth = as ed Resident Pro- 
prietors Te tephone 1166. 
(“3 TENHAM LILLEY Broo He TEL 
AA R.A.C excellent 18 
hole golf course I scenery and 
iperla r omfort for ‘the discerning who 
eek a y house atmosphere 200 feet 
ab € Billiard room and bar 
Wee i *r-dance Riding tables 
Book Easter Tel 5861 and 
BH? 
Ce ISH iny village, Mounts Bay 
R refresh in Torre Vean | 
*riva Hotel, Porthleven 271 Good food 
Lt.-Cor. H. C. Sersy, R.N. (rtd) 
HoNITON 


] EER PARK HOTEL 
Sportsman ar 


Devon.— 








ort “a - 
2 I on ii f ~ t class = eerie 
- -, l am. - i my ). Spring 
ph Capet Court Ferne Fg a hes an 
lg cog - PR A he a : nd seasor 4631 NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, Mid Devon. 
holiday. Orchards Max. 6 guests. £5 wk home Peaceful but not iso | | MINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL FUIDGE MANOR. (Postal address: Sprey- 
pe ae _ re very comfort first-class hotel offers excellen ton.) A Country Sports Hotel an icensed 
EVONCOURT HOTEI Exmovtn, gs. | delightful countr Every comfor : ble Clut F 
l _ Drv IN In a 8 iperbly lovely pos tion rate terms. farm produce.—Mas. Lopce and oliday ac ommodati table Slub . 
the sea and golf cours hich | Redlands, Upton Bishop Ross-on-Wye, bedrooms with P.O. teleph res of Squash, Te 
adjoin. this hotel is a po nted | Herefordshire Grounds. Hard tennis cour Restaurant and Rough ‘ ne 
most discerning Li app ha arge FOUR comfort ts assured if you spend open to non-residents ng lovely tion in two ‘h urr ming Deve m Cottages, 
e. Sports room. Hard Pn your holiday at ELMHURST PRIVATE situation. Hindhead 733 modern conveniences. Whiddon Down 205. 
Croquet. Beach huts. Free | HOTEL, KENDAL Tel. 1122 Families | 
C. SWInnerton. Tel 2277 welcome 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in © -at Britain by St. CLEMENTS PRESS, LTD., 
and Published by Tax Srxectator, Ltp., at its offices, 99 Gower St.. i »ndon, W.C.1.—Friday, February 20, 1948 
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7 ASTBOURNE, BELLE VUE HOTEL.—} — — 
and i ate Dp " r mat- 
ind bed tights ina cai.| | o } Cc r , es Recommended hy 
jo ASTER House P 1130 { OO tt Ashley Courtenay 
§ LONDON. N.W.3. H N HALL. Lon. 
I ‘ : om 
x 
: \ MARLOW. CO EL 
‘ RANTCHI V ‘ 
Gs ; . 
. , BALLACHULISH. ARGYLL LA ast 
H4 I ( I i LISH TEL Ww 
B cI I t Oo J 
' ns. Resid Tel 44 H ; MULLION Cornwall POI IAN 
He \ food ‘ HOTEI Z 10us 2 
: B Dan 
BEXHILL LE a 
TA : - \ 3 us 
81 fr J , . 
” NAPPE CRO {OTEL, Na. } TH . ; ; MUN Y-ON- ! fing 
m4 ~a ay fii | sourNemouTH. BouRNE HALL HOT UNDESLEY-ON-SEA. Norfolk 
‘ W 2 
i: , . 
Ls k ‘ I B NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
N RI CORNW ‘ BRANCASTER NOI 1OTEL, MILTON DAMEREI Hols- 
Fishin: ‘ Good oe oe a H i r : 
I WH “xx ry H z 
\ S H : 
port HMINSTER HOTE IVES B: 
i i s 7 - PENZANCE overlooking Mounts 
fhe ) - yt n HER HE 
I > a 4 4 : H YTFI ~_ 
e Sea f ‘ BRIGHTON, King’s Cliff YNING nt : . 
i ser 50 bed : MANSIONS. Unique comf ‘ , ind 
; lisir Sea Fror Every as P 13 6 
fortab p e hroom er GP.O 236 
. ° e midst Tele ne, wireless ar 
Tue Grance, Church ed. Lif G 2 PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTE 
, PRING is in the air » matter CORNISH RIVIERA IS N 
| k: OVAL “5 “HOTEI Shattesbu Cee | BUDE. nth. al THE GRENVILLE HOTEL acing " sen, 
e al s ellent . ne of Cornwall's leading hotels se 
food own duce Good i services pe S 15 ri a eatir 
Bridge. Brochure que Tel.: 162 ce Manage Te 
oY AL PIER HOTEL. Weston-S.-Mane CHIPPING CAMPOEN. GLOS. COTSWOLI 
= FO ne cog, hope HOUSE HO Ne its SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. 
i : App ) STEDE H¢ EL r maps 
t 1nd M ‘ of a t = estal ) 
| r Cockta nge. W } mfortable puse. inder cti 
t booked. Easter —vacat i esse sh m 5 needs no 
l | CROMER. TEL /ELCOME i 
pre Brochure w 


r i 290 

AFRICA IN 4 DAYS b 
af £180. in I 1 

Sromer 

fare 





holiday atm 
st of the resid 





| a made ACKR lox 
Acency, 84, Jermyn St S.W | for good 
5 the personal 


hall 3292 6 | i 
+ DEVON.—Reoway, ST0Ke — ~ one Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Davies Te 
| Je charmir g old ho ise in the dart alley, | WNDERRY. TORPOINT. s. 
} run as small guest house Love! os THE WIDE SEA HOTEL 






mmifortable. sunny rooms 
modern bathrooms will s eli 
January to December 


an enjoyable holiday in one 


sunniest corners of Cornwall this 











| 
| 
Pr it oo ca | able 20-roomed Hotel, within easy ~ 
‘ = y t i y liries t 
YOUTH DEVON Tapley 2 Bishops- | vipmoute. tyres your enaui - & aur 
J teignton, near Teignmo ith Lovely | Miss W. M. Eliott. Proprietress 
country house in large grounds overlooking 
Teign estuary, offers wonderful iday easy WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
H. and c. in bedrooms Excellent food. | TEL A well-appointed hotel of dis- 
¥very comfort. Frequent buses to seaside.— | if oer and charm Beautifully situated 
RFSIDENT Proprietors, Bishopsteignton 301. | on own foreshore facing South ee 
—~y IE. $ Devon.—Gasriet | sands Running water and telephone ali 
i oe be ; . bedrooms Club licence Tel.: West 


s Covrrt Horet A fascinating and very e 
comfortable hote! in an old-world garden Wittering 3228 





















CONTINENTALE 20 Gr 
v 


| 
} Find peace this Spring amidst os Devon Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREF 1ELD HOTEL 
| scenery of amazing loveliness icensed offers the pursuits of the countryside 
Easy access Torquay and Toctr.es Tel 206 Golf, fishing, riding, plus the allurements 
‘FWE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. | of a sandy seashore (only 2) miles 
has now re-opened. Good food, soft | distant). Good catering is ever a strong 
beds, a warm hotel. Radiator and hot water | sult From 5 to 8 gns. according to 
in every bedroom season Tel.: Exmouth 3072 
-. Otp REcToRY, PORTHKERRY, BaRrky.—A | FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Facing 
l-equipped Guest House res| | full South. Delightful gardens terracing 
8 nds, near sea a | to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot cold 
10 guest nee | sea water baths baliro ym, squash rackets 
lo utdoor recreati courts with vita : in k ge 21 
| produce Free trar tennis courts i ’ putting. 
| M derate terms.—Writ for re Reduced terms during Tele- 
Proprietress, Mas. M. J, Rotitinson phone: Felixstowe 221 
| Wea RS RESTAURANT AND Care | FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL Book 
anville Place, | now for Easter at this first-class 79-bedroom 
| 
| 





| Orchard St., W.1 Tel.: Mayfair 5125. 10us i 
|} Open from noon ti opm. L ) next door 
afternoon teas y licensed 
Excellent € [- Folkestone 
own 
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BELMONT HOTEL. 


euer™. Saree. 
ar a. 


first-class 
tood and occt 


luxury 
aot cod A, 
the finest 
front 
Waterloo 
Private 


ts pt ie 
" positi yn 
Through 

Private 
bathrooms 
From 10 gns. Tel.: 


SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
Sea, this one-time Royal Residence will 
appeal to all who look for warmth, 
comfort, good catering and personal service. 
Under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Terms from 6 gns Tel. 231 


THURLESTONE, S&S. DEVON. THURLE- 
STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 
seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
fitted with hot and cold running water 
and Post Office telephones Golf, tennis, 
squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 
stone 82/84 


TINTAGEL (Cornish Coast). 
ARTHUR'S CASTLE HOTEL. 
terms November to March in this 
and magnificently situated Hotel 
met C ‘amelford Manager: Mr. W. 
Tel. 2 Trust Houses, Limited. 


TORQUAY. = AND HOTEL 
Sunshi ne warm sunny 
e ov erlooki ne the waters of Torbay 
ait A pre-war staff ready to greet 
) Our C hef eager to work 
ir bet ur cellars 
good r Mr S. R. 
Paul, Ger Tel. 223 
_uenees WELLS. SPA HOTEL poem 
th and the Sun. 400ft. uf 
rk Land, 30 miles fron 


ph 
Coaches 
Suites 
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